mor) MOI—“Trusr To Gop AND DO WHAT 1s —Psalms. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s.; Unstamped 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s 6d. 


No. 400. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1862—AB 19, 5622. 


n the 29th ult., at 25, Clarence-terrace, Seven sister’s-road, 
Holloway the wife of Lewis Braham, Esq , of a son, | 
On the ist inst., at 143, Packington-street, Islington, Mrs. Frank 
Haes, of a daughter. 
On the llth inst., 
daughter. 


at 33, Haymarket, ‘Mrs. D. Jacobs, of a 
Marriages. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Mr. Tobias Guttman, 


of Sheffield, to Louisa, younest daughter of Mr. Michael Nathan, 
of Skinner street, Snow-lull. 


On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Rev. 5. 


nd the Rev. Mre Keizer, Zadea Lazarus, Esq., of 8, Down- 
Seer road, Islington, to M arianne, eldest daughter of P. Raphael, 
Esq., of Duke-street, Aldgate. 


HEBREW CONGREGATION, BOSTON, | 

HE Congregation Quabet Suatom, of the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts, U. S. of America, wishes to ENGAGE a 
GENTLEMAN competent to fill the offices of CH ASAN, 
TEACHER, and MOH L. He must be an able English linguist, 

and capable of delivering Lectures in that language, if required, 
Salary about 800 dollars per annum, and perquisites. ove 
tion, either personally or by letter (at the expense of the candidate) 
can be made to S. Sternburg,«Esq., President of the above congre- 
gation, No. 8, Salem-street, until the first Sunday in hlul, Election 
will take place on or about the third Sunday in Tishri. Paes 
pd =e as to character and ability required. 

[arried Man preferred. 
“ aes ASSISTA NT TEACHER, a Young Man who under- 
stands to teach such branches of English as are taught in our 
common schools, and the tirst rudiments of Hebrew; one who can 
act as Chasan Sheiny and lead a choir preferred. Salary about 
500 dollars per annum, and perquisites, Application to be made as 
e same restric.ions, 
above, and under th A. LOUIS, Secretary. 


AAR. M. STARK, Chief Rabbi of Tarnowitz, Silesia, has 

kindly consented to DELIVER a SECOND LECTURE 
in the German language, on SATURDAY NEXT, August 16, 
at 9 o'clock A.M., in the SYNAGOGUE, 7, Hutchinson-street, 
Houndsditeb. | 


SSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

YO-MORROW (Saturday), the 16th Aug., Mr. RAPHAEL 

HARRIS (of the Liverpool Synagogue) will DELIVER a 

PISCOURSE atthe JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL, Commercial 

gtret, at Half-past One o'clock precisely. Afternoon Service at 
One o'clock. | 


WIDOWS’ HOME ASYLUM, 

For Maintaining, Clothing, an Asylum, for Aged 
67, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 


Tse and Subscribers to the Widows’ Home are 


| lv informed that the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 
ie aie ‘of Honorary Officers will be held at the Asylum, 
67, G reat Prescott-street, on Sa tel EVENING, 18th inst.,.at 
MIGHT o'cloc cisely. y order 
EIGHTY o'clock precisely 


— 


; ALLOWING MARRIAG FEES N 
YOU MEN OF THE 
GIRLS AND YOUNG ME} IE 
JEWISH PERSUASION, 
Instituted 1850. 
HE Subscribers are respectfully. informed that at an Elec- 
tion which took place at the Society’s Rooms, Gun and Star, 
Liddlesex-street, on ‘Tuesday, the 12th inst., the following was the 
oll:— | 
requ eect Mossel and Philip Polack 285 votes. 
Esther Hoes and Henry Heideman 
Caroline Abrahams and Lewis Harris .. 
Rachel Bronkaatz aud Aaron Von Emden 24 ,, 
~ Sarah Lyons and Lewis Lowenthal is 0 
Whereupon the President declared Elizabeth Mossel 
Polack duly elected. By order, 
7, Bevis Marks. 


and Philip 
J. ROXAS, Sec. 


| rR. TWYMAN having had the honour of a SITING 

from LADY MONTEFIORE, is, by the kind permission of 

SIR MOSES, allowed to publish it; duplicates of which are now 

ready—10 by 8, finished in Monochrome at 15s. bd. 5 untouched 

copies, 5s. Also, Carte des Visite, Is. ; post-free, 13 stamps.—J. 
Cc Twyman, Photographer, 87, High-street, Ramsgate. 


ini | inea; large Portraits 
hed Lockets Miniatures from one guinea; larg 
ain Faded daguerreotypes restored and copied. 


: C ARTES DE VISITE, 9 for half a guinea. Beautifully 
P H. DAVIS, Photographer, 35, Bruton-street,. Bond-street, W, 


D. DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.,) has 
with-several Whartingers for the delivery of his 
Coals from their Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapping, Dockhead, 
Kingsland, and Paddington, as also with the Great Northern, Great 
Western, and Eastern Counties Railways. Present cash prices for 
_. Double screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, Haswell, 
‘Steward’s Lambton, and Tees, 24s. per ton; Seconds, 22s, Best 
Ruabon, 21s.; Seconds, 18s. Best Silkstone, 21s.; Selected Is¢ 
Hood, 19s.; Rothwell Haigh, 19s.; Haigh Moor, 18s, ; Derby 
Bright, 18s. ; Barnsley, 18s. ; Best Clay Cross, 19s. ; Seconds, 18s, 
- All other descriptions of Coa's at the daily published prices, Chief 
ffice—14, Saint Mary Axe, E.C, 


~“WIESBADEN, DUCHY OF NASSAU, 
| HOTEL 


DE COLOGNE. 
PROPRIETOR—A. SABEL. 

TYN\BIS old-established HOTEL contains within its precincts 
| hot and cold mineral springs, supplying 60 bath-rooms fitted 
up with all the conveniences required in Bathing; 80 elegantly- 
furnished apartments; and a large Salle de Conversation with 


— 


Nutts, 15s.; G. Chambers’, 20s.; ‘Two Pitts, 20s.; Robin 


Coffee and Dining-rooms attached, and large Garden for use of 
Visitcrs, who, combined with moderate charges, will find there 


extreme cleanliness, comfort, and an excellent cuisine. 


RESTAURANT IN PARIS. 
MME. VEUVE LEOPOLD DREYFUS, 
| RESTAURANT “ws, 
65, RUE MONTMARTRE IN PARIS, 
en face le Passage du Saumon.’ 
DEJEUNER A LA CAR ET A PRIX FIXE, 
Table d’ Hote le Soir a6 Heures. Pea 
DINERS PARTICULIERS ET SALONS, | 
_. Reserves pour les familles et les Reunions, =" 


a 


| ing accommo 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 ann 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE 
NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., N.S, 


S.A.P., &c.; Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal 


College of Preceptors, London. 
Dr. Loewe begs to inform his friends that he has ENLARGED 


his ag SES, and will now be able to accommodate a few more 
Barly applications are requested 


Mts ES MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 


LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 
tabbi of Belgium, 18, Rue de Zerezo, Faubourg de Cologne, 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction comprises Religion, the 
French, German, and English Languages, and the usual branches 
of education, The situation is extremely salubrious. _ 

For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, address, 
Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New 
North-road. | 


VIOLIN. CLASSES, 

ONSIEUR HENRI HARTOG respectfully begs to 
| announce that he intends opening CLASSES for VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTION early in September. Terms strictly moderate. 
References to pupils. For further particulars apply to Monsieur 
Ilartog, 5, Palsgrave-place, Temple Bar, W.C. 


JEWISH Clergyman, Principal of a Pablie Educational 
Establishment, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of TWO YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS.—For further information ad- 


dress F,, Jewish Chronicle office. 
7 LADY and Gentleman of the Jewish faith, having 
already the care. of ONE YOUNG GENTLEMAN from 
abroad, would be glad to take charge of TWO MORE, not under 
twelve years of age, attending the Londen University. Their re- 
sidence is pleasantly situated, within ten minutes walk of Gower- 
street. The highest references given. Tor particulars, address 
H_ B., Jewish Chronicle office. | 


LADY, French by birth, but educated in England, 

having part of her time unoccupied, is desirous of meeting 
with an ENGAGEMENT ina family to INSTRUCT PUPILS in 
French, English, Music, Hebrew, and the rudiments of German if 
desired. The advertiser would not object to private lessons in 
either of these branches separately. References of the highest 
order can be offered. Address B.C. D.,-care of Mr. Woodwell, 
News-agent, 62, Berners-street, W, | 


ra 


_N experienced person is desirous of finding a SITUATION 
A as COMPANION or Attendant to an invalid, or as House- 
keeper. Highest references. Address I. N., Jewish Chronicle 
office, Bevis Marks, | 


ESIDENT.—WANTED an intelligent and amiable lady, 

UV as INSTRUCTRESS and COMPANION to a little dov, 

aged 10. Apply in the first instance by lctter, to I. P., Jewish 
Chronicle office, Bevis Marks, 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man a SITUATION as 
\ COLLECTOR or MESSENGER, or any other employment 
wiiere trust and confidence is required; with good character and 
security, if required. Address A. B., Jewish Chronicle oftice, 


ANTED, for Paris, a LADY between 25 and 35, com. 
petent to IMPART a sound EDUCATION to a little girl, 

and to superintend the housekeeping, Address Mrs. Merton, 
Warrington Lodge, Streatham Common, Surrev, 


ENRY I. LYON, Late or 27, DUKE-STREET, ALDGATE 
begs to acquaint his friends and the public generally that 
he now conducts the WHOLE of. his Business SOLELY at 214 
STORE-STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.,, where he hopes 
to continue receiving their commands. It not being generally 
known that H. I. L. has continued the GROCERY Business since 
Passover, he takes the present opportunity of soliciting the favours 
of his friends, Country and Shipping orders punctually attended 
to, Carts leave Store-street to all parts of London daily, at 8 a.m. 
N.B. A man in attendance on Sunday. | | 


LONDON. 
ENTRAL HOTEL, | 5 

cross.— Hotel’ and Restaurant. Visitors to London 
requiriug good accommodation with every comfort, at moderate 
prices, are invited to visit the above Hotel. Families requiring 


please intimate the same to the Proprietor at a few days’ notice. 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- 


German Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, or Blanc-manges, On 
all public occasions, weddings and private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, S. has 
served the entertainments, | | | | 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, re 


BRIGHTON. 


immediately opposite the Synagogue, with a full view of the 
sea and ‘hain piers Two Suites of APARTMENTS TO LET. 


BERNSTEIN  egs most respectfully to call the at- 

, tention of his *riends and the public to his PRIVATE 

COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE, where superior accom- 
modation may be relied on. : 

1, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE, London, E.C, 
N.B.—A Bath-room on the premises, 
Dinners from two o'clock. Foreigners visiting London during 

the Exhibition will find every accommodation. 


_INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
Ts MISSES ALEXANDER beg to inform visitors from 


' the provinces and the continent, that they will find excellent 
ACCOMMODATION at their old established boarding house. 
Owing to the great influx of strangers, ladies and gentlemen desir- 

Sodon are respectfully requested to intimate their 
intention to that effect as soon as possible. 10, Bedford-street, 
Strand, also at 33, King-street, Covent-garden. 


4 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
M HOUSE, 10, South Street, 
rd and Residence on moderate terms. W 


dings and private 


| Dinner Parties attended to, | 


‘ 


Thirty years ; 


84, St. Manrin’s-Lane, CHarinc-. 


accommodation previous to the closing of the Exhibition, will | 


» dlesex-street, Aligate.—All kinds of French, Italian, and | 


R. M. NURENBERG, 16, Devoysume Pace, | 


to mention, and every requisite for School, 


‘rate quality, expressly manufactured fur 


‘THE HAPHTAROTH 


PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated b 


AYLOR’S SYSTEM OF ‘SHORTHAND, Edited by 
READY, and may be had of 


MATTHIAS LEVY, is NOW 
all Booksellers. Price 1s, 6d. 


Triibner and Co., 60, Patern>ster-row, 


Will be published in the course of the ensuing week, 
aT 37, Duke Street, ALDGATE. 


OLOMON’S VEST-POCKEL ANGLO-HEBREW 
J ALMANACK, for the years 5623-5624, corresponding with 


the years 1862, 1863, and IS64, | 
NOW READY for Delivery—The PENTATEUCH, in Hebrew 


and English, in five volumes, and the PORTABLE EDITION of 


the SABBATH and DAILY PRAYERS in two volumes; the 
two works complete for 22s. : 


The first volume of the Prayers containing the Friday evening | | 


volume containing the Prayers 
| for the week-days; including those of the intermediate days of the 


and Sabbath service; the second 


Festivals; and AI following in regular order, 


and uniform with the AIWM 739 WMAP, Festival Prayers, in He- | 


brew and English, for the whole year, being much less in size than 
any yet published. 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR AND DIARY. 
vom yon med mm> op 
| 
fee only True and Correct HEBREW and ENGLISH 
ALMANACK is VALLENTINE’S, for TWO YEARS. — 
HEBREW and ENGLISH CALENDAR and DIARY, for the 
years 5023 and 5624 a.M., corresponding to 1862, 1863, and 1864, 
and containing the exact time of Sabbath coming in, and time of 


night throughout the year in England, the Colonies, and America; _ 


the Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing eight years: 
remarkable occurrences and eveuts; portions of Scripture read on 
Sabbaths, Holidays, Feasts, &e.; Chronological Table, Jewish 
Ecclesiastical Boafd, Board of Deputies, Synagogues and officers 
in London, the provinces, &c.; day on which the first of the Month 
and Holidays can occur; the hour of comimeneitry prayers: chari- 
table institutions; to whichis added Three Concise Tables of the 
corresponding Dates of the Hebrei and English Months for the past 
also a companion to the Almanack, showing the 
origin of Sabbaths, Fasts, and Festivals, &e. By I. Vallentine. 
Price 6d. | 
Printed, published, and sold by I, Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, and 
5, Stoney-lane, Aldgate; and may also be had of P. Vallentine, 
Hebrew Bookseller, Printer, and Publisher, 34, Altred-street, 
Gower-street, Bedford-square; and of all Booxsellers, | 
[. V. begs to state that he will have for sale, for the ensuing 


a selection of choice (Citrons), Green 
(Valms), and find D°DT, which will be the finest ever imported, 
and will be sold at LOW PRICES, | 
Devotions for the Daughters of Israel, 1s, each, gilt lettered. 
Also Mr. Bresslau’s ‘‘ Meditations,” Ot | 


wali 


TASITORS to London are requested to inspect P, Vallen- 
tine’s stock of Books, in elegant binding, suital 
for every occasion, 


WILL BRE READY SHORTLY. 
VALLENTINE’'S UNIFORM POCKEr EDITION OF 

WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLTION 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. BUTION 

Price to Subscribers only—Five Shillings. 
With a Compendium of the (B°3"1) laws, &e., trans] 
the OFAN PUI, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi; a Histor 
turgy, &c, ‘he prayers will follow in regular order, 

sity of turning from place to place will be avoided, 
Phe above willbe uniform in size, type, and paper, with the 
Pentatench and Festival Prayers. 
NOW READY,—PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINE’S poc 
EDITION OF THE FESTIVAL PRAYERS 
WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REV 
D. A. DE SOLA. 
Also Vallentine’s (Pocket Edition) Pentateueh an, | 
Morning Service,” with MVS, £1 6s d Sabbath 
P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, bedford-square, W.( 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publi 


le for presents 


ated from 
y of the Li- 
and the neces- 


KET 


»and Book 
and 7, Duke-strest 
Cations too humerous 


Synagogue, and pri- 


vate use. Lama, Woollen Arba Kanfas, and 


P. Vallentine. 
just published a Catalogue containing |] 


. has 
Jewish books, &c., which he has constantly on sale, 
Agent for Canada—Reyv. A. De Sola, Montreal, 
appointed in the Colonies and 
United Kingdom, | | 
Catalogues and Prospectuses may be had on application, 
FOR. SALE—A FIRST-RATE SEPHER TORAH 
Mantles, kc. Several copies of second-hand F 
the Hebrew and English of the oldest editions, and a la 
of second-hand works, by far too numerous 
advertisement, 


6 pages of 


in all the provincial towns of the’ 


irge stock 
to mention ig an 


| To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis 
FWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 


Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super. 


vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, | 
_. Price, Hebrew and English, eachvolume Lds., English alone,6s, 6d 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s, 
Now Ready. Bound in Roan, price 
» translated by Dr, 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. : 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 


HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 


interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, Ls, 6d, | 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S “OLD 


the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A 
1858, Price 4d. 3 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 


and CHRIS LIANITY, and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A, Beyisen, 

1858. Price 6d. 

TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 
Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and En 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND 

OF MAIMONIDES. By Du. Beniscu. Price 2s, 6d, 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, price 4s 


Com 


Tre GROUNDS OF CHRISTIANITY EXAMINED, by - 


Rabbi of Stuhlweissenburg, in Hungary.» | 


This remarkable work, the production of one educated for the _ 


Church of England, sifts the evidence of Christianity to t 


he very 


bottom, and clearly establishes the correctness of the Jewish view — 


on the questions at issue between Judaism and Christianity, 


‘Patce—Sramerp 440, ; UNstTampen, 3d. 


Silk Talysim of first — 
Agents are also 


| ond 
estival Prayers of | 


y Mr. Newdegate in — 


glish. Price 5s. 


WRITINGS 


| paring the New Testament with the Old—by GEORGE © 
BETHUNE ENGLISH, A.M. To which is added a review of - 
the “ Sermon on the Mount,” &e., by the Rey. Dr, ZIPSER, Chief 


A, BENISCH. 
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oe streets, mutilating the dead, torn from their graves, and 
trampling the scrolls of the law under foot. The Jews, in 


Professor Marks’s Sermons,” 


- Professor Marks might have contented himself with 
- But he argued justly enough, if their dissemination among 
useful, their diffusion in wider spheres by the printing- 


- press—and that too in a form that shall rescue them from 


@ fortiori be desirable. 


Jewish press too—would not properly discharge their 
duties did they not avail themselves of the liberty allowed 
by the free institutions of the land. 


Europe, the Jew should practically still be forbidden to. 
answer his opponents. yet so it is. In France, you. 


reality terrorised. by the priests in bis empire. 
 rities evidently dreaded the priests more than they respected 


- © Words of a Believing Israciite,” the book was suppressed 


chapter in which he discussed the genesis of Christianity. 


volume appeared, dared not publish the result of the re- 


favour with the Jews, who resort to the synagogues, there 
that their prayers would be granted. ‘The origin of the 
with him, carefully deposited in a brazen case, a Bible 
given to him by the Chief Rabbi of the Holy City. 
— escaped a watery grave was the Mahametan, who reached 
his native city in safety, and there, on announcing the 
death of his Jewish townsman, made also mention of the 
Bible, so highly prized by the deceased, and which had 
~ begun to be forgotten, when one day the Tnrkish keeper 


of the harbour of Bona noticed some object floating on the 


. _ that it was a brazen case ; but as often as they stretched 

- out their hands to seize it, it receded. It was, in fact, a 

wild-goose chase. 
‘was at last surmised that it might be the Bible which 
—the case straightway floated towards them and put itself 
_Shore. The case was opened, and sure enough it was. the 

- Mahometan companion. ‘This man was so struck by this. 


Miracle that he erected a house, at his own expense, for 
_ Gepositing therein this Bible. The sancity of the book 


_ soonspread. Hence the veneration for it to this day both 
_ by Jews and Mnssulmans. 


fiting by the absence of King Wenceslaus, threw itself 


‘mob, and even killed their wives and children, in order 


: GD), composed at the time by Avigdor Kara. oe 


‘THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER, LAvousr 1602 


OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GoOssIP. 


We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves wity 
our ccrrespondent’s opinions. ] 
Proresson Marks’s SERMONS. 

What will those who censure you so loudly for permit- 
ting me to speak out my mind on Christianity say to 
some of which, as you 

showed in your last, so ably refuted several of the leading 
doctrines of the religious system of our neighbours! The 
professor, it will be replied, preaches for Jews; but so do 
you and your correspondent write for Jews, But there 
are a number of Christians who see your columns; so will 


a number of Christians read the professor’s discourses. In| 


short, whatever may be brought forward in defence of the 
professor’s publication can also be urged in your own. 


preaching, without publishing his controversial sermons. 


a comparatively small circle in the synagogue be deenied 


the fate of the spoken word, by securing to them the 
permanency of the litera scripta, or rather pressa—must 
, England is as yet, I believe, the 
only country in which a Jew may defend his religion 
against the attacks incessantly directed against it; and 
the Anglo-Jewish pulpit—and let me add the Anglo- 


You will perhaps be 
surprised at the statement, that although the censorship of 
the press has been abolished in so many countries in 


know well, liberty of the press exists only nominally. 
Napoleon, whose voice is so potent all over Europe, 1s in 
When 
Veuillot, in the defunct ‘‘ Univers,” week after week 
slandered Jews and Judaism, the Treach Jews, despite 
the existing laws, dared not bring him to book. The cutho- 


the law of the land. When in Italy, in free Italy, at war 
with the Pope and Ultramontanisin, a rabbi translated a 
work from the French, written in defence of the Jews, 


by the authorities, and the translator fined. When in 
Prussia, in which Strauss and so many bitter opponen:s of 
all revelations wrote their virulent attacks on Christianity, 
Dr. Graetz, of Breslau, published his masterly history of 
the Jews, he had actually to suppress that most interesting 


The German Litratur-vcrein, under whose auspices the 


THE JEWS. | | 


The period preceding the 
aspirations, 


unknown to any previous age. 


‘tention of philanthropists. 


title, which obtained the prize. 


ries, and what line of policy the pleaders pursued. We 


co-religionists :— 


and thirty-seven thousand more lost their lives in de- 


with dead bodies and ruins. 


they imagined that the measure of their calamities was 
completed ; but inthis they were deceived. A’Ro- 
man Emperor still added to the preceding cruelties : 


Gentiles, 


searches of a calm Jewish historian. I need not speak 
of either Austria or Russia, where liberty, to say the least, 
is as yet unfledged. If, therefore, we in England volunta- 
rily abstain from that defence which is elsewhere for- 
bidden, we must not be surprised if those who know that 
no law interdicts our answering should infer from our 
silence that no reply is given because none can be given. 
Long ago have our sages, in anticipation ‘of such cases, 


Tue or Bona,—A Lecenp.—Dona, in Alge- 
ria, has a synagogue possessing a Bible greatly venerated | 
by Jews and Mahometans. It is especially held in great 
offering up their fervent devotions in the firm conviction 


veneration is this. Many, many years ago a Mahometan 
of Bona, returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, carried 


The 
vessel, however, was wrecked, and the only one that 


become prey of the waves. The occurrence had already 


sea towerds the shore, He sent out some men in a boat 
in a boat to catch it. These could cee distinctly enough 


The matter excited astonishment. It 


belonged to the Jew who had perished. Some Jews were 
then ordered to the landing-place, and behold the miracle 


into the hands of a rabbi, who was among the Jews onthe 


Bible of the deceased rabbi, recognised as such by his 


was naturally imparted to its repository, in time converted 
into a synagogue. ‘’he reputation of the Bible for mira 
culous powers, and consequently also of the synagogue, 


A Persecution at Pracue.—On the 18th of April, 
1389, being Easter Sunday, the populace of Prague, pro- 


upon the Jewish community, massacring, pillaging, pro- 
faning synagogues and cemeteries, dragging about in the 
presence of such ferocity, only sought death. They killed 
each other in order to escape the tortures of the atrocious 


td prevent their falling into the hands of those demons, 
We possess an account of this butchery in a special prayer 


blood of Jesus Christ. 
ever a country to which they were attached by so many 


rendered dear to their hearts. In tearing themselves 
from those spots which had been the scenes of their ear- 
liest years, to which tbey continually turned their eyes, 
but which they were never again to behold, they dis- 
persed themslves into every corner of the globe to beg 
for shelter. With trembling they went to kiss the feet of 
nations who raised them up only to oppress them, and 
among whom they escaped torture merely because they 
were despised ; their sighs even were considered as the 
voice of rebellion; and popular fury, kindled up like a 
conflagration, overran whole provinces to massacre 
them. They were afraid of seeing the horrid butchery 
of Alexandria and Ceesarea renewed, when the moments 
necessary for the executioners to breathe were the only 
intervals in which they were not exposed to carnage. 

Amidst these horrors, the sovereign authority some- 
times beheld them with an eye of peace, and the Jews, 
more or less harrassed under the Pagan Princes, had 
often occasion to be thankful for the good will of the 
Christian Emperors towards them, till the time of 
Theodosius II. Honorius had even granted them li- 
berty of conscience ; but his edict, and several others 


inserted in the Theodosian code, by forbidding the Jews 


to be oppressed, clearly proves that they were ill-treated. 
Their privileges were only momentary concessions, 


of not being accounted beasts of burden. Besides, the 
weakness of the Roman empire, borne down by its own 
weight, had enervated the laws, and popular hatred, 
never extinguished by ordinances, not being snppressed 
by force, continually renewed its persecutions, which 
were even permitted and authorised by legislators. 


the south, deserved the name of barbarians the Wis- 
goths are undoubtedly entitled to that appellation. 
Feeling reader, open their code, and you will there find 
written in bloody characters, what ferocious minds dic- 
tated against a people whom they styled a detestable 
sect, because they were detested, and whom they sunk 
to a rank, I had almost said, below that of brutes. 
When other nations became occupied with their own 
misfortunes, their hatred against the Jews subsided, 


some time, was revived during the Crusades, and the 


to fornish new victims. At Rouen they were slaugh- 


AN ESSAY ON THE PHYSICAL, MORAL, 
AND POLITICAL REFORMATION OF 


French Revolution, in the 
latter half of the last century, was one of truly noble 
The highest interests of mankind were 
discussed with a breadth of liberalism and intellect 
The unfortunate po- 
sition of the Jews naturally likewise attracted the at- 
Their two pfincipal advo- 
cates were C. W. Dabin, of Germany, and Abbe 
Gregoire, in France. The Royal Society of Arts and 
Sciences of Metz having proposed as a prize question 
the subject of the above essay, the Abbe Gregoire, a 
member of that body, published one under the same 
Now that the wish of 
the philanthropist has been more than realised ; now 
that we can apply the test of experience to the objec- 
tions then raised by the opponents of the Jewish cause 
to any mitigation of their fate—it will not be unin- 
teresting to learn what were the tactics of the adversa- 


therefore re-publish extracts from a most interesting 
essay depicting the state of the Jews a century ago, and 
which seems to be altogether unknown to our Englisch 


Since the reign of Vespasian, the history of the Jews 
is a continued series of the most distressful scenes and 
bloody tragedies: eleven hundred thousand of them 
perished during the siege of Jerusalem; two hundred 


fending Jopata, or combatting in the plains of Palestine ; 
and that country, before flourishing, laid waste by the 
demon of war, was Converted into a solitude covered 
Thése miserable people 
then saw their temple burned, their cities rased, their 
capital reduced to ashes, and their body politic dissolved. 
Become the sport of fortune, and outcasts from the 
earth, always tos sed about between death and the sword, 


fire, famine, and the sword destroyed nearly four mil- 
lions of Jews under the reign of Adrian, comprehending | 
five hundred and eighty thousand butchered: in the 
revolt of Barchocbebas ; and the few who escaped were 
deprived of the consolation of contemplating, even at a 
distance, the ruins of Jerusalem trod under foot by the 
Before this period, they were seen, covered 
with rags, traversing midst sighs and lamentations the | 
Mount of Olives and the remains of their temple, 
They were reduced to the necessity of being economists 
in their misery, to purchase this favor from the avarice 
of the soldiery.. At this price they obtained asa sin- 
gular indulgence, permission to go thither and weep 
on the anniversary of the sacking oftheir city ; and the 
Jews were obliged to pay for the right of shedding tears 
in those places where they had purchased and shed the 


To add to their disaster, they were forced to quit for 


strong ties, and which the most powerful attractions 


from which they derived no other advantage than that 


If ever any people, who emigrated from the north to] 


and the Hebrew people were exposed then only to 
common misfortunes : they enjoyed a few moments of 
peace; but the rage of their enemies, laid asleep for 


population of the Jews seemed ty have encreased only 


tered without regard to sex or age; fifteen hundred 
of them were burnt at Strasburgh ; thirteen hundred at 
Mayence ; and the flames being communicated to the 
city, it was in great danger of being reduced to ashes. 
At Treves and York the Jews themselves stabbed their 
wives and children, saying, that they chose rather to 


send them to Abraham’s bosom, than to deliver ther 
into the hands of the Christians; and as they could fly 
into no quarter without being exposed to certain death 
they resolved to destroy them themselves, in order. 
that they might escape those torments which were pre. 
pared for them. Twelve thousand, according to 
Aventin, were slaughtered in Bavaria. Al! Kurope 
and chiefly Germany, became a theatre of cruelty ; in 
a word, the wars of Outremer, which so many people 
judge of from hearsay, are considered in the Jewish 
history as the most disastrous epoch after the destruce 
tion of Jerusalem. St. Bernard, after preaching in. 
‘Support of the Crusades, was extremely zealous in ex. 
claiming against the cruelty of the Crusaders ; and not 
contented with writing very pathetic letters on this 
subject, he hastened to Germany, where he afforded an 
efficacious protection to the Jews, by the influence 
which his character, learning, and virtues gave him, 
The clergy are often accused of entertaining a spirit 
of persecution ; this assertion is easily made, and nume 
bers of people delight to repeat it, without having a 
just idea of toleration, and even without being able to 
distinguish the different acceptations of the word, 
Were this accusation as true as it is false, the history 
of the Jews would furnish us with an exception, 
Though continually persecuted, they were seldom per- 
secuted by the clergy ; for we must not judge of their 
spirit from that of the Spanish Inguisition. Were it 
even proved that St, Cyrille of Alexandria, misled by 
an inconsiderate zeal, treated them with cruelty in that 
city, from one error ought we to draw a general con- 
clusion ? If an Agobard of Lyons, irritated against the 
the Jews, is quoted to us, we can mention a Sidonius 
Apolinaris, Bishop of Clermont, intimately connected 
with them, and adding one good office to another in 
their favor ; a Ferreol, Bishop of Uzes, admitting them 
to his table, and loading them with presents ;a St, 
Hilary, of Arles, regretted by the Jews, who in crowds 
attended his funeral, mingled their tears with those of 
the Christians, and chanted Hebrew hymus in honor 
of his memory. At Mayence and Spires, we shall 
find prelates sheltering them from the fury of the Cru- 
saders, and causing the assassins to be hanged. Bass 
nage is undoubtedly carried away by the force of truth, 
when he boasts of the constant humanity of the Popes 
towards the Jewe, who have sometimes repaid them 
with ingratitude, The enlightened zeal of Peter's 
Successors protected the remains of Isriel; and we 
must admire the courage with which St. Grevory the 
Great armed himself in their defence. We read also 
with pleasure an epistle of Alexander II, addressed to 
the Bishops of France, who had condemned the out- 
rages exercised against the Jews ; and this momument 
will do eternal honor to the memory of the Roman 
Pontiff and of the French bishops. In 1235, Gregory 
IX, wrote in their favor to. St. Louis. ‘Iwo other 
letters of his, addressed to all Christians, pass a severe 
censure upon those who, under the cloak of religion, 
concealed their avarice in order to harrass the Jews; 
and he there bids them copy the example of his prede- 
cessors, who had declared themselves their defenders. 
In 1247, Innocent IV. wrote to vindicate them from 
those crimes which were laid to their charge ; and said, 
that they were more miserable nnder Christian princes 
than their forefathers had been under Pharaoh. Whilst. 
they were massacred without mercy in every part of 
Europes, Avignon became their asylum ; and Clement 
Vi. their protector, omitted nothing that could tend to 
soften the lot of the persecuted. and to disarm the fury 
of their persecutors. 


(To be continued.) 


An Atroctous Epicr.—In 1240, John Duke of Bri- 
; tany published a decree of banishment against the Jews. 
The like persecutions were at the time a daily occurrence 
hardly attracting any attention. He cancelled by hisown 
| authority all debts owing by his Christian subjects to the 
exiled Jews. This, too, at the time wasa matter of course. 
But this good Christian prince went a step further. He 
gave an assurance that nobody should be proceeded against — 
for having caused the death of any Jew up to that time. 
Such were the lessons which Christian rulers derived from 
the Gospel, and such were the sentiments with which it 
inspired them.—V, J. | 

Beziers.—A Massacre.—When in July, 1209, the 
crusaders took the city of Beziers, they massacred nearly 
the whole population, 20,000 in number. Some, however, 
were made prisoners, among them there were also Jews. — 
| It was proposed to massacre these too. ‘Then came one — 
who suggested that the Christians should be spared. Upon 
this a priest called out, *‘ Kill them alle; God will already _ 
know how to distinguish those who are of his people.” 
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“METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PS. CXLI. 
Thee, O Lord! Iery; 
| : To give mé succour speed ; 
To my request Thine ear apply, 
: While I for mercy plead. 
Like incense on the breath of morn, 
Before Thee let my prayer be borne; 
The lifting of my hands receive, | 
As the’oblation offered up at eve. 
A sentry I implore | 
Before my mouth to guard; 
Lord! of my lips keep Thou the door, 
‘With unremitting ward. 
- Let not my heart to evil tend, 
Against Thy precepts to offend, | 
With men, who Thy commandments break, 
Nor let me of their luxuries partake. 


My errors let the good 

And upright man chastise ; 
His censure I will not elade, 

But as a kindness prize. 
My wandering steps let such reprove, 
To wrath their chiding will uot move; 
I will esteem it precious oil, 

My head it shall not injure—no, nor soil. 


-Anjl when they come to share 

Calamity and grief, 

I will uplift my earnest prayer 
To God, for their relief. 

if upon some stumbling-stone, 
These upright judges be o’er thrown, 
My words of comfort shall they hear— 
Their soul, with accents sweet, my voice shall cheer. 


Our bones of martyrs round 
The open tombs are strewed, 
Like wood-chips scattered on the ground, 
Where men have timber hewed. 


‘Yet will [lift my waiting eye 


To Thee, O God! the Lord most-high, 
In Thee my confidence [I place ; 
Leave not my spirit destitute of grace, 


Preserve me from the snares, 
Which men have for me laid— 
The gins, to take me unawares, 
Ly evils-doers made. 
In their own subtle, hidden net, 
Which, to involve me, they have set, 
The wicked shall entangled be, 
While I, God helping me, pass onward free. 


SACRED . TREES. 
(Abridged from the “ Journal of Sacred Literature.” ) 

In the second chapter of the book of Genesis, the 
wise legislator of the Jews, having in sacre:! characters 
given a cosmographical sketch of fundamental truths 
touching the creation of the world and of the human 
race, as preliminary to the history of a particular 
people, and to an especial dispensation, states that in a 
garden planted by the Lord for man’s reception, grew 
every tree that was pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food, cad that inthe midst of this garden grew two 
other trees, specified as ‘ the tree of life,’ and the “ tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil.” 

The fact of a certain tree of life being introduced st 
the. commencement of the sacred records by one who 
had been carefully educated in all the learning of the 
Egyptians would, a priori, lead one to suppose that the 
Egyptains themselves possessed a knowledge of such a 
tree, possibly as a part of the primitive credence o! 
mankind, symbolically expressed, and that traces of it 
might be found on their monuments, and prcbably also 
on those of other nations; while the signification given 
to it at the close of the second canon, by one who, 
more than any other of our Lord’s disciples, treasured 
up his figurative philosophical and psychological 
phrases, would tend to confirm this conjecture, by shew- 
ing the enlarged application of the meaning. 

On the sacred monuments of the ancient Egyptains 
we do find a tree of life having a relation to the life in 
paradise, and furnishing therein the required support of 
immortality. The monuments ofthe ancient Assyrians 
also shew a sacred tree, symbolical of the divine | 
influence of the life-giving Deity. So also do those of 
the ancient Persisns; and it was preserved by them, 
almost as represented on the Assyr‘an monuments, until 
the invasion of the Arabs, | 2 

The Hebrews had a sacred tree which figured in their 
temple architecture along with the cherubim, it. was the 
‘same sort of tree 2s that which had previously been in 
use among the Egyptians, and was subsequently, in a 
conventional form, edcpted by the Assyrians and | 

~ Persians, and eventually by the Christians who intro- 
~ duced it in the mosaics of their early churches associated | 
\with their most sacred rite. This tree, which occurs 
also as a religious symbol on Etruscan remains, and 
was abbreviated by the Greeks into a familiar ornament 
__ of their temple architecture, was the date palm, phenix 
- But although the earliest known form of the tree of 
life on Egyptian monumentsis the date palm, ata 
_ subsequent period the sycomore tree, the ficus sycomorus, 
_ Was represented instead, and eventually even this dis- 
appeared, at least in some instances, and a female per- 
sonification came in its place; but the meaning was the 
Same, the form only was altered. | | 

Besides the monumental evidence thus furnished of 
a sacred tree, a tree of life, there is an historical and tra- 
ditional evidence of the same thing, found in the early 
literature of various nations, in their customs, and 
popular usages. | 

_ Foralthough in the migrations of the human race, 
the sacred tree underwent, in accordance with new loca- 
lities, changes ; yet the meaning of it, and the religious 
notions associated with it, retained their primitive 
character ; so much so, that even in recent times, and 
in Christian countries, it has been difficult entirely to 
eradicate from the popular mind the devotional feeling 
associated with it. | | 

Thus the sacred tree became the oak, the ash, the fig 


| that those of beautiful growth were more especially the 


by its majesty and grace became the object of religious 
| reverence. 


_| and primitive symbolical worship, at one time universally 


| different forms of life, a spiritual life of the soul, and a 


-}to India and China, where a worship of the vital force, 
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to trees, both in Europe and Asia, under the supposition 


favourites of deity, and the haunts of blessed spirits, or 


}even of God himself, which notion the Bible in some | 


places countenances, any tree pre-eminently distinguished 


There might be an innate appreciation of the beautiful 
and the grand in this impression, conjoined with the 


‘would appear rather to have been the result of an ancient 


prevalent. | 
The most generally received symbol of life isa tree, 
as also the most appropriate ; and as we recognize two 


physical life, the life of the body, so these may be 
represented either by two trees, as sometimes found, or 
in reference to universal life, by one tree alone. 

Or the zodiac of Dendera, preserved in the national 
library at Paris, are two symbolical trees placed opposite 
fo each other, phonetcially they stand for the west and 
the east, but symbolically they appear to signify much 
more. The west was regarded as the land of truth and 
of civilized religion ; it was Egypt, in coutradistinction 


as manifested in nature, had taken the place of a more 
spiritual doctrine. In the first of these symbols we 
have the palm tree, the early sacred tree of Egypt, 
surmounted by the ostrich feather, the symbol of truth ; 
in the second we have atree putting forth a pair of 
leaves, and surmounted by the conventional Siva 
symbols, indicating the generative force of nature mani- 
fested in the life of animals and plants, | 
THE SACRED ASH. 


_ | conception of a rore sublime truth, and the first prin- 
| ciples ofa natural theology ; but, in most instances, it 


Quercus Ilex, in northern regi 
The monarch of trees in-our northern flora, as 


time, the Druids converted this symbol into an incipient 


cross was produced,or a figure having a rade semblance 
toa man; on the top of this was inscribed Thau and 
on the arms the Keltic Trinity, Hesus, Belenus, and 
Tharamis, a triad corresponding apparently with the 
Scandinavian Trinity, Odin Balder. and Thor. Hesus 
of Esus was the mighty one; Belenus (Bel or Baal) the 
Lord, corresponding to Apollo—and Tharamis was the 


atmospheric phenomena, rain, wind, thunder, ete., the 
same as Thor, the thunderer, and the Jove of the Greeks, 


conquering race, is sufficiently characteristic, if the 


added the termination “us,” thus making Esus, or 
Hesus, the irresistable. Such also was Odin, the god 
of battles, te the conquering race of Scandinavia: and 
such must needs be the Deity worshipped by nations 
whom the spirit of conquest urges to the acquisition of 


| territory, for if they put their trust in any God at all, 


it isin one who is with them, and helps them to overs 
throw their enemies.—Jehovah is occasionally thas 
mentioned in the sacred books of the Jews, and thus 
the God ol] the Assyrians is figured. on the bas-reliefs 
from Nimroud. Belenus, like Balder, is a beneficent 
deity delighting in’ sunshine, and in doing good ; but 


As a symbolical tree of universal life, the ash 
ygedrasill, the mundane tree of the Scandinavian my- | 
thology, claims the pre-eminence. It is described in the | 
Eddas, as the greatest and best of trees. Its triple 
root reaches to the mythic regions of the frost-giants 
and the .Msir, and penetrates to the nebulous Niflheim., 
Its majestic stem overtops the heavens, and its branches 
fill the world. Itis sprinkled with the pures water, 
whence is the dew that falls in the dales, and its life- 
clving energy, is diffused throughout all nature. 

At its foot is the undar fountain, where sit the three 
noons, or fates, time past, time prasent, and time to 
come ; these give runic characters and laws to men, 
and fix their destinies. Here is the most holy of al! 
places where the gods a$Ssemble datly in council, with 
All-Father at their head. | 

These three noons have a certain analogy to the three 


mythic Persian destinies seated by the fountain of 
perennial life; and the tree itselfis evidently a symbol 
of that inscrutable power which is the life of all things ; 
thus representing under an arborescent form the most 
ancient theory of nature, analogous to that personified 
in the Indian Parvati, 
reproduction, in tne Egyptian /szs, and in the figure so 
frequently ;met with in the museums of Italy, callea 
‘Diana of the ephesians,’ a variety of the Indian Maya. 

In the Chinese sacred books the (the divine 
reason, or wisdom) preserves the heavens and supports 


the earth: he is so high as not to be reached, so deep 


as not to be followed, so immense as to contain the 
whole universe, and yet he penetrates into the minutest 
thing.’ The sacred ash of the Scandinavians, is a 
symbol of the Chinese Tuou, 

THE SACRED OAK. 

Among the Teutonic race, the oak was the sacred tree, 
as also among the Kelts, the primitive inhabitants of 
Palestine, the Hebrew patriarchs, and the early Greeks. 

The Keltic magi, or Druids, the priests of the re-' 
ligion of the oak (deru), regarded this tree as symbolical, 
or even representative, of the Almighty Father. Under 


‘it was the sanctum; here they performed their most 


solemn rites, and no sacrifice could be offered up until 
the leaves of this tree, as a sort of propitiation, had 
been strewed upon the altar. | | 
In their veneration for the oak, the Hebrew 
patriarchs so much. resembled the Druids, that the 
religion of the oak a.nong the latter has been ascribed 
to a more ancient practice of it amorg the former. | 
We read in Genesis (xii. 6, 7) that when Abraham 
entered the land of Canaan, God appeared to him under 
an oak, the vak of Moreh, to promise the possession of 
the country to his posterity; and also that the Lord 


Mamre, as it is in the Hebrew, but not in our translation 
(Gen. xviii. 1). 1t was under an oak, the oak, by Sichem, 
that Jacob buried, as in a consecrated place, the images 
and earrings of his household, foreited to God (Gen, 
xxxv.4), That this was a holy place is shewn by Joshua 
here setting up a stone of memorial under the oak which 
was in the sanctuary of the Lord, thus the Hebrew and 
Vulgate “ que erat in sanctuario Domini” (Joshua xxiv. 
26). It was also under an oak that the angel, or as some 
onderstand, and the Vulgate more correctly renders its, 
God himself conversed ina visible form with Gideon 
(Judges vi. 11—21). | 

It would appear, therefore, that the oak in Palestine 
was regarded as the emblem of a divine covenant, and 
indicated the religious appropriation of any stone 


monument erected beneath it—and that is was also\ 


symbolical of the divine presence, possibly from asso- 

It is worthy of remark that the same Hebrew word 
(75) which signifies ‘* oak,’, means an.“ oath ” also, 
that the root ofthis word is(>N) mighty, or strong, 
the origin of the name of the Deity in many ancient 
languages. | 

Among the Greeks, the oak of Dodona was the seat 
of the oldest Hellenic oracle, whose priests sent forth 
-their declarations on its leaves. oak thus distin- 


tree, the plane the tree pine; and in the veneration paid 


. 


guished, on the shores of the Mediterranean, was the 


the goddess of life and 


appeared to Abrabam in the oaks. or at the oak of} 


the three are to be considered only as different forms, or 
diversities of acting, of the Oné, who-in the sunbean is 
Balder, rejoicing the heart; in the thunder.is Thor, 
whose word Is ** like a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces” (Jer. xxit!. 29); and who, when he overe 
throweth his enemies, is Odin, or Mars. | 
In Germany, asin England, the cak was long regarded 
as a sacred: tree; solemn assemblies’ were held beneath 
it, and decrees were often dated “sub quereubus,” or 
“sub annosa que-cu ” 
as sacred to Jove. 
‘ And rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt.” : | 
In later times, or perhaps even then, chey were 
synonymous with ‘f gospel trees.” Herick, in his “ Hege 
perides, hascn allusion to this — | 
*“ Dearest bring me under that holy-oke, or gospel tree, 
Where (though thou see’st not) thou may’st think.on me, 
When ti.ou yearly go’st processioning,” 


Shakespeare mentions the oath 


YWoly-oak was still a household word in our language 
during the last century. | 
To be continued 


CRITrRION or Croop Form or GovERNMENT.— 
The Icyptian hterarchy, the paternal despotism of China, . 
were ht instruments inl Carry ns those nations up to the 
point of elvilsation which they attained. Dut having 
reached fat porn, were brought ad permanent 
halt, for want of mental liberty and individuality—requie 
sites of Improvement which the institutions that had- 
carried them’ thus far entirely Ineqpacitated tiem irom 
acquiring ; and as the institutions did not break down and 
give place to others, further improvement stopped. In 
contrast with these nations let us consider the exunmle of 

an opposite cnaracter, afforded by another and a comparae 

uivel) insignifi ople—the Jews. They, too, had an 
absolute monarchy and a hierarchy, and their organised 
Institutions were obviously sacerdotal origin, as those of 
the Hindoos. These did for them what was done for 
other Oriental races by their institufions—subdued them 


to industry and order, and gave them a national life. But 

neither their kings nor their priests ever obtained, as in 


those other countries, the exclusive. moulding of their 

character. ‘Their religion. which enabled persons of genius 
and a high religious tone to be regarced and to regard 
themselves a3 inspired from heaven, gave existence to an 


Inestimably precious unorganised institution—the order (if: 
| it may be so termed) of prophets. . Under the protection, 
| generally though not always effectual, of their sacred - 


character, the prophets were a power of the nation, of more 
than a match for kings and priests, and kept up in that 
little corner of the earth the antagonism of influences 


which is the only real security for continued progress, 


Religion, consequently, was not there what it has been in 


so many other places—a consecration of all that was once 
established, and a barrier against. further improvement. 


The remark of a distinguished Hebrew, M. Salvador, that 


the prophets were in church and. state. the. equivalent-of..... 
the modern liberty of the press, gives a just but not an- 


adequate conception of the part fulfilled im national and. 


| universal history by this great element of Jewish life; by - 
means of which the canon of inspiration never being com-— 
plete, the persons most eminent in genius and moral feeling — 


could not only denounce and reprobate, with the direet 
authority of the Almighty, whatever appeared to them 


| deserving of such treatment, but give forth better and 

higher interpretations of the national religion. Accor- 
dingly, whoever can divest himself of the habit of reading 
the Bible as if it was one book, which until lately was 


equally inveterate in Christians and in unbelievers, sees 
With admiration the vast interval between the morality 
and religion of the Pentateuch or even the historical books 


(the unmistakable work of Hebrew conservatives of the 


sacerdotal order) and the morality and religion of the pro- 
phecies. Conditions more favourable to progress could 
not easily exist; accordingly, the Jews, instead of bei 

stationary like other Asiatics, were next to the Greeks the 


most progressive people of antiquity,and jointly with them 


have been the starting-point and the main propelling 


agency of modern cultivation.—Mills’ Considerations on 


| Representative Government 


ons, and colder climates, 


indicative of living strength and power, was an 
appropriate symbol of the living God, but in process of | 


The boughs were cut off, and two of the large ones | 
being fixed at right angles into the stem the form ofa 


power of the moving heavens,or he who directs the 
The conquests of the Keltic race were pre-historic; but 
the name Hesus, asa god of war and leader of a 


derivation of Middleton be correct, that it was from 
Eas or Es, a torrent or cataract, to which the Romans — 
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DEPARTMENT 
Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 
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of about ten worcs. | 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 
Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 

borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 

lished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
later than 4 o’clock p.m. | 

‘Trade Advertisemerts—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 

— lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
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insertion. A. M. L.—Whatever the contents of an anonymous 
communication, it is aever noticed. Dr. Mason.—Both parts 
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Subscriptions to the ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer 
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address. 


Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot 
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Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
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~~ CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
‘Friday Aug.15]| 19 

4 Closes at 8. 10. 
—Deut. vii. 12. 


Saturday |_,, » 20 
Haphtarah, Isaiah xlix. . 


Sabbath comm at 7: 


Che Acwish Chraniele, 
Bebrem Obseruer. 
LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUSF 15, 1862, - 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 
[SEVENTH ARTICLE. ] 

We commenced some months ago a series of articles 

under the above heading, in which we surveyed the state 
of the Jews all over the globe, traversing Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia ; and having returned to Europe, 
distributed its Jewish population into the eastern, northern, 
central, southern, western, and British groups, and | 
- gketched the first of them. We were then compelled to 
‘suspend our survey for a time, our space having been 
required for the discussion of subjects demanding imme. 


- diate attention. But now that the dead part of the season. 


has set in, attended by the usual Jull in all communal 


~-_ movements, we avail ourselves of the leisure thus afforded 


for continuing our survey. aA 
group of co-religionists—the northern—which ‘we 
have this week to consider is the largest and in many 
respects the most remarkable of all. It comprises the 
Jews of Russia and Poland—at least two millions in num- 


| 5 ber. But this high figure is not its only claim on our 


notice. Whether we look at its immediate past, at the 
events now passing, at its political, intellectual, moral, and 
-feligious state, it equally deserves a careful consideration, 


~ Its immediate past was dark enough. No section of Israel 


“had in modern time to undergo harder trials than this, 
. There is no species of oppression and degradation that was 
not practised on it. Persecution was here reduced to a 
system. The law had exerted its whole ingenuity to con- 
_ trive a net capacious enough to hold a whole people, and 
>, Strong enough to prevent anyone breaking through. So 
 €ruel was the law to the Jews, and so wretched was their 
 @ondition in consequence thereof, that posterity will pro- 

_ bably refuse to believe the atrocities of which they were the 
Victims, and which cotethporary history had to record ; but 
on these we will not dwell now, since the worst of them 
 ==—we acknowledge it with profound gratitude to the Dis- 
poser of events—are now, thanks to the clemency of the 
reigning Czar, things of the past. The liberal spirit which 
Alexander II. breathed into the modern Russian legis- 
lation he took care to extend also to his Jewish subjects. 
The forcible abduction of Jewish boys of a tender age from 


: their parents, in order to send them into the interior, there 


z to be trained for service in the Russian army, was discon- 


' 4 5 : tinued—we sincerely trust ‘for ever—soon after the ace could not but in time confound right aud wrong— could not 


Government to the Polish Jews. 


) cession of the reigning monarch to the throne, and ever 


since every year has brought some fresh relief to his 
de:pairing Jewish subjects. If all the iniquitous laws of 
former reigns have not yet been repealed, some of them 


| are being allowed to remain inoperative, while others in 


practice receive a milder interpretation. And there can 
be no doubt that if the great changes now convulsing his 
empire allow the Emperor to persevere in the course 


‘| pursued by him, the present generation will witness the 
}extinction of all those disabilities which still heavily 
) weigh upon his Jewish subjects. 


- But although in this auspicious movement the enlight- 
ened policy of the Emperor has been the principal lever, 
yet was it not the only one, There has been, in Poland at 
least, another powerful agent at work. That motive 
power in modern time known by the name of nationality, 
which elsewhere has so unfavourably influenced the fate of 
the Jews, is in Poland working out their deliverance. We 
have on a former occasion described the peculiar position 


| in which the struggle of the nationalities has placed the 


Jews. These, not rarely settled in territories where race 
contends with race either for ascendancy or independ- 
ence, are, if they remain neutral, sure to be persecuted by 
both, and if taking part with one, certain to bring upon 
themselves the dire vengeance of the other, without being 


for all that adequately protected by the side espoused. 


The former was for a long time the fate of the Jews 
in Poland, until very recently the olive branch was 
held out to them by their Christian countrymen in all 
sincerity. The consequence of this fraternisation was most 
beneficial to the Jews. The Emperor having been peti- 
tioned by his Polish Christian subjects in behalf of their 
Jewish fellow-countrymen, he was now also enabled to 
extend to the Polish Jews the wise policy which he had 
inaugurated in Russia. Our columns have very lately’ 
reported the very important concessions made by the 
A most important part 
seems to be reserved for them in a country in which they 
form such a large portion of the population. The general 
opinion is that they are destined to constitute the middle 
class, in which the country is at present deficient, ranking 
between the nobility and the peasantry. To this position 


{their intellectual condition likewise entitles them. If 


in education they lag behind their German co-religionists, 
so does the Polish peasantry behind the German, and 
the educational distance between the middle and working 
classes in Germany is perhaps still greater than. that 
separating the Polish Jews from the serfs of their country. 
The Polish Jew, it is true, very often but imperfectly 
understands the language of the country, and frequently 
possesses but little secular knowledge. But, on the other 
hand, he is always more or less acquainted with Hebrew, 
can always read it, and frequently write it. The Bible, 
too, is his daily study, and the rabbinical literature open 
to him, at least as rich as the Polish, but which is all but 
inaccessible toa peasantry which can neither read nor write, 


should not be overrated. His German jargon, moreover, 
which at present forms his mother-tongue, tending as it 
may to estrange him from the mass of his Christian coun- 
trymen, has yet the advantage of throwing open to him 
the avenues to the mighty German literature, which in the 
northern and eastern countries of Xurope constitutes the 
principal civilising element. Many a Jew on the Vistula 
at present unable to decipher one single line in Polish is 
yet familiar with the master-pieces of Germany, which he 
reads with the fluency and enjoys with the zest ofa native, 
while he handles the Hebrew with a skill such as might 
have been possessed three thousand years ego by a disciple 
of the prophetical schools. Whatever may be thought of 
the contents.of the Talmud and rabbinical commentaries on 
the Bible, constituting the text-books in nearly all Jewish 
schools in the great Russian empire—and let it be known 
that even the smallest congregation does not fail to make 


some provision for the religious instruction of the young— 


as a discipline they are admirably adapted to sharpen the 


pline answered its purpose may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that in ages gone by Poland constituted the 
chief nursery of all Jewish learning, whence the western 
Jewish settlements drew their supply of rabbis, and private 
families their tutors. The wit and ingenuity of Polish 
Jews has become proverbial. In the absence, therefore, 
of well-regulated schools and western method, the existing 
system had the inestimable advantage of preventing the 
Jewish mind from sloughing and sinking down to the level 
of the ignorant, brutish mass, and preparing them for the 
happier time which seems now to be in store for them. 

Nor do we place the northern Jews, morally, on a level 
‘With their western co-religionists. Indeed, a tone of 
morality among them, on a par with that discernible 
among their brethren in faith along the Rhine or Seine, or 
on the banks of the Thames, would be a miraculous 
phenomenon. A population so systematically, so cruelly, 
and so long oppressed and debased, could not have pre- 
served an exceptionally high standard of morality. A 
people punished with the greatest severity for acts 
neither criminal in thenselve; nor unlawful for others, 


may offer him a compensation for a loss that intellectually 


intellect, and more or less to rouse and develop all other 
‘mental faculties connected with it. How well this disci- 


but occasionolly be guilty of what was immoral, under the 
impression that it was only illegal. And lastly, a people 
methodically circumvented by the law, and avowedly per. 
secuted for no other reason except for conscientious adher. 
ence to its religious convictions, could not but perceive in 
the legislators its bitterest foe; could not but consider itself 

at war with the existing institutions; could not but 
deem itself free from all those obligations which the 
equality of all citizens before the law imposes on all sub. 
jects; and being too weak for open resistance, could not 


but exert all its ingenuity in order to defeat brute force by 


cunning. ‘The effects which this habitual mental rebellion 
must have produced on the character of this people can 
easily be imagined. Under its influence the moral sense 
in general must have become blunted, and habits acquired 
which, while serving as an excuse to the persecutors for 
the oppression practised, could not but in their turn 
increase the evil, which, as was pretended, the strong 
and of the cruel law was engaged in repressing. Thus was 
once more verified the moral of the fable of the traveller 
and the wind. The fiercer the hurricane blew from St, 
Petersburg the more closely the Jewish population*wrapped 
itself in its garment, believing as it did that this alone 


could enable them to withstand the piercing blast. 


But although the moral standard of the northern Jews 
eannot be pronounced equal to that of their western bre. 
thren in faith, yet we are not prepared to admit that it is 
lower than that of their fellow-countrymen. No doubt 
these Jews are marked by vices of their own, the effects 


of their peculiar deplorable condition. No doubt they are 


more prone to the commission of certain crimes than the 
rest of their fellow-citizens, the temptations to them, from 
their exceptional mental training, proving stronger than to 
the other inhabitants. But on the other hand, they are 
undoubtedly also distinguished by virtues and excellencies 
peculiarly their own. Sobriety, economy, and activity, 
pious submission to their cruel fate, resignation in adver. 
sity, and humility in prosperity, charity, chastity, and 
conjugal fidelity, are characteristics which mark them 
favourably. And if it be borne in mind that travellers ip 
the north have formed bat a low estimate of the honesty 
and veracity of the mass in general; that drunkenness js 
absolutely a national vice, and that thisis attended by the 
large train of evils which follow it, the conclusion will 
perhaps not be denied that, after duly debiting the Jewish 
people with every defect laid to its charge, and crediting 
the rest of the population with every virtue claimed for it, 
there yet remains, on striking the balance, a surplus on 
the side of the former. 

But the most remarkable phase of mental Jewish life: js 
presented by the religious aspect of the northern Jews. 
We perceive among them indications of a mighty change, 
such as was wrought towards the end of the last century 
among their German co-religionists. After having been 
for centuries the seat of the strictest rabbinism, and ag 
such discountenanced every other intellectual movement 
save within the prescribed limits of the province of Tal- 
mudism, a-new mental activity has sprung up within the 
last few years, which opened to enquirers new fields, 
and created for itself new organs. The impulse given a 
century ago by Mendelssohn to his Jewish countrymen hag 
at last also reached the purely Sclavonic territories, and _ 
as then in central Europe so now in the north—the peri- 
odical literature in the Hebrew language becomes the 
depository and propagator of the new ideas. There now 
exist four or five Hebrew periodicals in the north of 
Europe, besides two or three in the respective languages of 
the countries. Of course, a considerable time must elapse 
before these ideas can produce a practical effect. It is 


now seed-time, the harvest will come in its proper season. 


This mighty religious movement now preparing in the 
north will no doubt be greatly aided and accelerated by 
the political current which has there set in. While the 
patriotic sentiments, by recent events awakened in them, 
will raise in them.new trains of thought, excite in them 
feelings formerly unknown, and point out new spheres of 
action, the civil liberties recently acquired by them will 
give them a wider scope, and enable them to exercise 


| the rights obtained and discharge the duties imposed. A _ 


new world for the exercise of their faculties, beyond that 
of religion, has thus been opened to them. We therefore — 
may look forward to an extraordinary development of 
mental life among the northern Jews. And if their nume 
bers, their rare versatility and acuteness of mind, their — 
powerful intellect, profound rabbinical scholarship, and 
genuine piety, be considered, we believe we are justified 
in predicting that the future of Judaism is theirs, even a3 
the past belongs to the Sephardim, and the present to the © 
Ashkenasim. 
Buc rabbinism is not the only form of Judaism with 
which modern progress is coming in contact with in the 
north of Europe. ‘There exists there another form, which — 
by its very nature is totally incapable of allying itself with 


| any idea of progress. At the very period at which Moses 


Mendelssohn was engaged in Germany in breaking down 
the barriers which had shut out the Jews from all partici-— 
pation in the great intellectual movement which mddern 
ideas originated, another rabbi in the heart of Poland 
undertook to narrow still more the circle within which tne 
Jewish mind had been confined. The Besht, as the — 
founder of the new sect was called by his disciples, — 
from the initials of the words 330 DW D2, 3 
the author of a work containing the new doctrine, 
substituted the dreams of the Kabbalah for the sub- 
tleties of the Talmud; the faith in the Tsaddik—the 
title assumed by him and his successors—for respect — 
for the rabbi; and implicit obedience to his dicta to the — 
practice of thé law. To some extent this new doctrine 
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was a reaction: against the formalism of rabbinism, as was 


primitive Christianity against Phariseeism, as was, at a later | 


period, Karaism against Talmudism, and as, in our own 
days, is reform against orthdoxy. But, unfortunately, 


 Chassidism, as this new phase of Judaism was called, dis. 


played in its development all the objectionable without 
any of the commendable features of former innovations. As 
primitive Christianity, in its degeneracy into Ultramon- 
tanism, perceived in the priest a mediator between God 
and man, and even a substitute for Him, spread the belief 
in the most absurd miracles, fanaticised the mass, and 
taught that the object sanctions the means, and subordi- 
~ nates all knowledge to its own narrow creed, so Chassidism 
centres all its religion in faith in the Tsaddik, to whom all 
wer in heaven and earth is entrusted ; who can bind 


and rend, who can grant and withhold all blessing, and 


whose prayer and curse is equally patent. ‘T'bo follower 
of the Tsaddik is the most superstitious fanatic or earth. 
All knowledge save that of the will of Tsaddik is to him 
hateful, and even superfluous, as the Tsaddik, by the 
simple expression of a wish, can alter the laws of nature 
at pleasure, and therefore triumph over all science. And 
‘as it, like Protestantism, has also substituted faith and 


sentiment for belief and prescribed practice, it has no 


motive for exerting itself in works of charity and active 
life in general. Yet has this sect spread amazingly, and 


even penctrated into neighbouring countries. It is now 
that the ideas of modern progress will come into contact, 
or rather collision, with Chassidism in the north of Europe. 
Rabbinism has in vain endeavoured to check it. It is on'y 
modern education, with its enlightenment and progress, 
that can cope with this evil. J*ortunately, recent events 
will greatly facilitate this contact. We have thus seen 
the northern group in a most hopeful state. Dark was the 
past ; but the dawn has appeared. The warm rays of the 
noon, we sincerely trust, will soon shine upon them. 


Mansion Hovsk.—THreat AGAINST Messrs. Rorus- 
cuitp. — Charles Reynolds, alias Davis, who was 
laced at the bar of the Mansion-house last Monday 
in custody of alfred Green, a detective, upon a charge 
of attempting to obtain £300 from Messrs. Rothschild 
and Co, bankers, by means of threatening letters, was 
again placed at the bar on Monday last before Mr. Ald. 
Humphrey to undergo a final examination upon that 
charge. Mr. Wonter again appeared for the prose- 
cution, and the prisoner was on this occasion defended. 
Mr. Wontner said that he was in a position to prove 
that the letters were in the handwriting of the prisoner, 
and to complete the case, upon which he was instructed 
to ask that the prisoner should be committed for trial 
He added that Messrs. Rothschild did not prosecute 
out of any vindictive feeling, but, on the contrary, 
recommended him strongly to mercy. Green, the 
detective, was then examined, and he said he had 
shown the six letters to the prisoner, and he had ac- 
knowledged that they were his handwriting. The 
waiter at the Post-office Coffee-house then proved 
the delivery of the letter addressed to Mr. Johnson, 
Post-office Coffee house, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to the 


prisoner, who went away with it. The prisoner, 


when asked if he wished to ask the witnesses any 
questions, replied that he had only to say that the 
letters were in his hand-writing, and that he sent 
them; but at the same time he had no idea of hurting 
either of the Messrs. Rothschild. The evidence hay- 
ing been read over, and the usual caution having been 


given to the prisoner, he was asked if he wished toe 


say anything in answer to the charge, and he replied 
- that he had nothing to say but that he was guilty of 
writing the letters. He was then formally committed 
for trial. | 


Government Department oF ScieNcE and ART.— 
‘We stated a few weeks ago, that our co-religionist, 
Mr. E. A. Davidson, of Chester, had won four Queen’s 
prizes at the May Science Examination. We have 
since learned that Mr. Davidson has durmg July 
passed successfully an examination in the Art Divi- 
‘gion, extending over eleven days. The subjects of the 
examination were ‘ Original Architectural Design, 
~ Machinery, and an essay on the History of Ornamental 
Art with illustrations.” | | 
Promising Yourn.—Maurice Emanuel, son of 
Mr. Emanuel of High-street, Portsmouth, in the re- 
cent examination at the London University School, 
- succeeded in obtaining nine prizes, including the prize 
essay. This has never been done by any student there 
before— seven being the nearest approach to the 
number obtained by Master Emanuel.— Portsmouth 


NTI? This is the name of 


Society that has been in existence for some ycars, 
although it is only now that it has come under our 
notice. Itis principally composed of poor Sephardim 
Jews of Holland, who muster in hundreds in this 
- metropolis, and is supported by penny weekly sub- 


scriptions and voluntary contributions. Its objects | 


are of a twofold character—religious and benevolent. 
Its members meet every Sabbath and on holidays for 
the purpose of reading the Sedrah and Haphtarah, 


and for the promotion of Jewish worship and devotion. 
It likewise affords relief to persons during the week 
of mourning and other similiar occasions ; and in fur- 


therance of the above objects, the members were con- 


-vened toa meeting held at Zetland Hall on Sunday 


last, to celebrate the offering ofa Sepher Torah to the 
association, it having been purchased out of the funds, 


and the cloak, &c., being the present of the wives of 


the members. The ceremony lasted for some hours, 
the Psalms usually read on such occasions being re- 
cited with much fervour, after which an address in the 
_ Dutch language was delivered, which evidently im- 
_ pressed all present, nearly 300 in number, 
Company did not separate until alatehour, 


The 
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‘HEBREW OATHS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—In my former letter I carefully abstained from | 


giving any opinion on the question of how a Jew ought to 
take an oath; and I wish Mr. David Salomons had fol- 
liwed my example, My suggestion was asimple one. I 
stated certain facts, and then asked that Dr. Adler might 
say “‘ what is the proper form of oath for a Jew to take ;” 
and if one thing more than another would prove the neces- 
sity of something of the kind being done, it is the letter of 


Mr. Salomons. It is quite clear he wants to see Jews | 


take the oath without their hat: and it is equally clear he 
is of opinion that such an oath is binding. Now, sir, there 
is nothing in my letter contravening that opinion—indeed, 
I gave no opinion at all, because, as a layman, I did not 
feel competent todoso. 
But what does Mr. David Salomons say? He says Dr. 
Adiler’s opinion will not settle the question ; he is aston- 
ished at my suggestion, and he hopes Dr. Adler will not 
allow himself to be placed in such a false position. And 


yet, while deprecating any expression of opinion on the 


part of Dr. Adler, Mr. David Salomons, in the very same 
letter, gives it as hisopinion that an oath taken bareheaded 
is binding! Surely this glaring contradiction must have 
escaped Mr. Salomons’ attention. How can he reconcile 
his objection to any expression of opinion by Dr. Adler 
with his own deliberate statement? It only. shows how 
necessary it is to have some decision on the point. The 
Whole burden of the letter is, that in the opinion of 
the writer an oath taken by a Jew bare-headed is 
binding. | | 

I am at a loss to understand what “ civil privileges” 
and ‘equal rights”? have to do with the matter. The 
qnestion is very simple, and, in addition to the facts I 
stated, I will give another proof of the necessity for Dr. 
Adler stating what the proper form of oathis. A Jew, 
being the defendant in an action at law, was sworn as a 
witness with his hat on. Ten minutes afterwards, in the 
very same case, the solicitor, a Jew, was sworn with his 
hat off. A very painful scene ensued ; for one of the 
jury, also a Jew, took objection to the solicitor’s evidence. 
A learned counsel cut the Gordian knot by asking the 
witness if he had any objection to be sworn with his hat 
on, and the witness complied with the suggestion. 


But who was right and who was wrong? Here are | 
two men, both professing the same religion, taking the 
oath in a totally different manner. I wonder what would 
be thought of a member of the Church of England getting 
into a witness-box and insisting on being sworn on the 
New Testament with his hat on! Surely when men differ 
in the performance of an important religious ceremony, the 
time has come for some explanation. 


With regard to the Oaths Committee and Lord Chelms- 
ford, I have only to say this. It is still but Mr. 
Salomons giving an opinion. He himself can only say 
What is binding on Ais conscience ; and if Lord Chelmsford 
had put the question to you, sir, or the first Jew he might 
have met, it is possible that he would have received an 
answer totally at variance with the honourable member's 
opinion. | 

Sir, my proposition is remarkably simple. Here are 
half-a-dozen people, all of the same religion, performing a 
religious ceremony in half-a-dozen different ways. All 1 
ask that we may be told which of those ways, if any, is 
the proper one. I give no opinion myself, because 1 am 
not competent; and although I have every respect for 
Mr. David Salomons, le will excuse me for saying that 
on a purely ecclesiastical subject, I prefer the opinion of a 
high ecclesiastical authority to that of a layman. 


‘* Orthodoxy and reform ’’ was no part of my argument. 
I only repeated the reason I heard given by a Jewish wit- 
ness for taking the oath with his hat off. , 


With regard to the Scriptural quotations there is no 
proof that Abraham was uncovered ; indeed, the inference 
would be that his head was covered, because the King of 
Sodom went out to meet him, “ after his return from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer ;” and it was in reply to the 
King of Sodom’s offer, ‘‘ Take the goods to thyself,” that 
Abrahrm. swore he would not take from a thread to a 
shoelatchet. ‘The quotation from Daniel is even more 
unfortunate; for there the “ man clothed in linen ” stood 
on the bank of the river, the strong inference being that 
in the open air his head was covered. he 

In any opinion Dr. Adler might give he would of course 
say whether it shouid be an English or Hebrew Bible ; if 


English, whether it should be bound with the New Testa- 


ment. The position of the German and Alsatian Jews 
cannot affect the main question: nor can the form of oath 
_ All I want is that we, the Jews, may be told in what 
way we should take the oath. I do not ask the hon. 
member to be bound by it; but I do ask him, while de- 
precating any expression of opinion by Dr. Adler, to 
abstain from giving one himself. If 500 correspondents 
were to send you letters, each writer giving his own 
opinion, that would not settle the question. penne 
_ The fact is Mr, David Salomons is fully aware of the 
answer that must necessarily be given by Dr. Adler, and I 
can quite understand his anxiety in the matter. I hope, 
now that the matter is brought so prominently under the 
Chief Rabbi's attention, he will at once take steps to put 
an end to the painful scenes which are ¢onstantly oc- 
curing. 
| One word more. I regret to find a member of Parlia- 
ment talking about anonymous writing. I deny that my 
letter is anonymous. I claim every right to sign my letter 
in the manner most convenient to myself; and as long as 
you, sir, are acquainted with my name, my letter cannot 
be anonymous. .I am sorry, on such a serious question as 
Hebrew Oaths, to find the hon. member for Greenwich 
introducing into the discussion such totally irrelevant 
matter as that of anonymous writing. 
I am, sir, yours obediently, 


HEBREW OATHS.* 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE.’ 
Sir,— It is a well-known fact throughout Israel, that 
from time immemorial it has been considered imperative 
on a Jew to have his head covered during the performance 


of any religious rite, ceremony, or solemn act; $0 scru- 


pulous was the late Dr. Herschell, 5“}, in this matter, that 
at an examination at the Free School he desired the pupils 
to remain covered even whilst they read the English ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible. | 

It is much to be regretted that gentlemen of our faith 


in Israel; for which there is not even a plausible excuse, 
‘no court of justice requires it, and which is only calculated 
to bring obloquy on the sacredness of the Jewish oath, | 

As regards a Jew taking an oath on a Bible bound up 


hended: that an unscrupulous or ignorant man might 


persuade himself into the belief that although deviating — 
from the truth, he was nevertheless not guilty of taking — 


a false oath, on such a book. | 

Let us therefore call with aloud and unanimous voice 
upon our worthy respected Chief Rabbi to decide, at once, 
this important point; surely he will not leave “ every 


obedient servant, 


_A Jew. 


HEBREW OATHS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


should have found an apologist for his conduct in the 
worthy Alderman, for there is no man among the 
Jews whose opinions on the subject of an oath are 
deserving of more respect than the hon. member for 
Greenwich, or who has made such vast sacrifices 
rather than swallow a few words in the taking ofan 
oath ; for be it remembered he had the precedent be- 
fore him in Parliament of gentlemen taking the oath 
who were avowedly not Christians, and to whom the 
ofith was a matter of form, but not so our Jewish 
champion. Not one letter would he ‘swallow against 
his conscience. I will now add that I think it was 
very natural that a writer should suggest that Dr. 
Adler should settle the question for his flock, by stat- 
ing authoritatively the form of oath indispensable to 
aJew ; for nothing indeed could be more pitiful than 
a repetition of such scenes as were enacted at the 
London Hospital. 
know to what denomination of Jews Mr. Dyte belongs. 
I presume he is orthodox ; at least, | have the satige 
faction of knowing that he does not belong to the 
Margaret-street Synagogue. I am also curious to 
know how he reconciles to his mind, when the words 
are repeated to him, that ‘ you shall tell the truth, 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” the taking 


a book in his hand which no Jew believes to contain 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” As to the taking the oath with the head 
covered it is a very ancient custom. No judicial 
authority has ever objected to it, and it certainly is 
important that when a Jew takes an oath, he should 
do so inthe manner and form most binding on his 
conscience.—I| remain, sir, yours obediently, 
| A REFORMER. 


University or Loxpox.—At the late examination 
of pupils of this institution the following co-religion- 
ists received prizes :—Greek, 5th class; Lyon. Latin, 
5th class, Lyon; 4th class, Heilbutt, Benjamin; Ist 
class, Waley, M., Wolff, A. Hebrew, Emanuel. 


French, essay, Lousada; 5th class, Emanuel. Ger- 


class, Benjamin. English, essay; Emanuel ; 4th class, 
Emanuel. History (Roman) 5th class, Waley ; 4th 
class, Emanuel (English); 2nd class, Feist. 
graphy, oth class, Salomons, Benjamin. 


Lousada. 


de Paris,” in noticing the instruments of the French and 
Belgian exhibitors, speaks in the highest terms of the 
pianos of our co-religionist, describing minutely the great 


variety of the instruments produced by liith, and their éx-" 
cellencies. It declares the medal awarded to him exceed- 


ingly well deserved. | 
Pestu.—JewisH ScHooL Booxs.—The Government 
having appointed a committee to revise the existing school- 


Jewish schools, and to replace them by others free from 
all objections. The books thus prepared will be intro- 
duced into the Jewish schools.—. Z. d. J. 


d 


ProvixctaL Diet.—The provincial 


Diet will be opened on the first of September. In the 


This election is significant, inasmuch as it was hotly con- 
tested by several other candidates of the Christian religion 
well known to the electors, and as Herr Kah is an able 
journalist, warmly representing the German element in the 
capital of Bohemia. There are now four Jews in 
Bohemian Diet—4. Z.d. J. 


11th, 1862. 


L | 


room,—Ed, J. Cc. 


man to do that which seemeth right in his own eyes” and _ 
“«Tsrael as a flock without a shepherd.”—I am, sir, your | 


Sir,—I cannot but feel deep regret that Mr. Dyte | 


I should certainiy be pleased to~ 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. —Among the foreign 
co-religionists who have received medals for the excellency 
of the articles exhibited by them, is also M. Sternberg, .... 


of Brussels, pianoforte maker. The ‘ Gazette Musicale 


the 


should presume to deviate from this time honoured custom | 


with the New Testament, there is this danger to be appre- 


man, 6th class, Raphael; 4th class, Heilbutt; 3rd | 


Geo- 
Social Sci- 
ence, Salomons, Emanuel. Mathematics, 6th class, ~ 
Salomons; 5th class, Emanuel; 4th class, Levy, 
Natural Philosophy, Salomons. Arithme- 
tic, 5th class, Benjamin; 4th class, Emanuel; 2nd _ 
class, Wolff, A. Book-keeping, Wolff, A. Writing, — 
4th class, Nathan, A. Drawing, 4th class, Emanuel; | 
2nd class, Mosely. Gymnastics, Raphael, Braham, _ 


books, two Jews were nominated members thereof. The — 
duty of these wlll be to point out the portions unsuited for = 


‘Sipplementary elections, which lately took place, ano- 
ther Jew, Herr David Kuh, of Prague, was returned, 


* This letter had to stand over from last week for want of ‘a a 
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of the Hebrews. to say 
— js limited to a very small number of data, and we have 


and the Philistines. 


compelled to emigrate. 
Bible gives to this race point them out as men of lofty 


before which the Hebrews were like grasshoppers, and 


- spoken of in general under the name of Rephaim, which 
the Chaldee and Syriac versions, like the Vulgate, 
-yender Giants. . The Rephaim were divided into many 
branches ; viz—Ist.. The Rephaim, properly sa called, 


one of the remnants of their race, and his sarcophagus 
- §n basalt, which was to be seen at Rabbath Ammon, 


~ Hebron, a town of Arba the Anakite. 


far as Gaza; lastly, the Kenites, the Kenizites and 


tributaries of Kedorlaomer, king of Elam, or of Susiam 


‘years; in the thirteenth they revolted. 
Elam then arrived in the fourteenth year, accompanied | 
by three cther kings, his allies, to punish his rebellious | 


SW, of the revolted towns and fought the HoriménQ 
Mount Scir; then returning by Kadesh-Barnea, and 
marching eastward, they defeated the inhabian's of the 
eountry of Amalek, and the Amorites who dwelt at. 
~ Hasason-Tamar or En-Gadi. The kings of the five towns 
supported the enemy in the plain of Siddim, where, a 


eruption, the lake Asphaltites was produced. They 


taken to flight, partly perished by falling into the 

numerous pits of asphalt, formed in the plain. 
Jaomer and his allies were returning with aheavy bocty;| 
but having taken among the captives, Lot, the nephew | 
of Abraham, the latter pursued them with three hun- 
dred and eighteen domestics, and beat them, spoiling 

them of all their booty and all their captives. The 


“destroyed some time subsequently by the catastrophe 
of which we have given an account in the geographical 


and Og are called kings of the Amorites, although Og 
‘was descended from the Rephaim. 


Zumzummin by the Ammonites. ‘The Horim were 
conquered by the Edomites or Idumeans, however, we 

_ find tribes of the Horites by the side of the Edomites. 
The Avoim were invaded by a colony of Caphthorim, 


again, in the time of Joshua we find the Avoim by the 
side of the Philistines. As for the Anakim, they were 
‘both numerous ond powerful in the time of Moses; 


powerful than yourself, and towns strong and fortified 
unto heaven ; and. people mighty and ot high stature, 
- the children of the Anakin whom thou knowest, and of 


ore the children of Anak?” 


BREW OBSERVER. 


CAUGUST 15, 1869, 


THE ANCIENT PAGAN INHABITANTS OF 
PALESTINE BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
INVASION OF THE HEBREWS UNDER 
JOSHUA, | 
(From Munk'’s “ Palestine.” ) 


“WISTORICAL GLANCE AT THE DIFFERENT RACES WHO 


INHABITED PALESTINE BEFORE THE HEBREWS, — 
‘The early history of Palestine is not known to us 
except by some traditions preserved in the sacred books 
What we have to say on this subject 


only to present, in a certain order, the historical or 
traditional facts scattered up and down the Bible, as the 
data which result from the combination of certain pas- 
sages. The people who occupied before the time of the 
Hebrews these countries may be divided into three. 
races; viz., the Aborigines or Giants, the Canaanites, 


I.—The Aborigines or Giants,—By the side of the 
Canaanites, established in the time of Abraham, we 
find the remains of another more ancient race, which 
the Canaanites had in great part exterminated, or 
te. ‘he different names which the 


stature and of great strength; it was a gigantic race, 


which were called Emim, that is, formidable. They are 


propably the descendants of Rapha, They inhabited 
the country of Bashan, and their capital was Astheroth 
Karnaim. In the time of Moses the Amorites had 
already possession of their country ; but King Og was 


was nine cubits long and four cubits in width. He 
possessed sixty strong towns, surrounded by high 
walls, with gates and kolts, and outside these a great 
number of open towns. 2ed. The Emim, established 
in the country which was afterwards called Moab, and 
also in the plain of Kirjathaim. 3rd. The Zamzumim, 
or the Rephaim, of the courtry of Ammon. 4th. The 
Zouzim of Ham, a district now unknown. Sth. The 
Anakim, or sons of Anak, scattered upon the mountains 
of Canaan. Of this race were the Nephilim, whom the 
Vulgate calls ‘monsters of a gigantic birth,” and the 
families of Achiman, Sesai, and Thalmai, who dwelt at 
There were 
Anakim at Debir, at Anab, in all the mountains of 
Juda and Israel, and also at Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod. 

Besides these giants, there are also mentioned, as the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, the Horim (that is, 


‘and the termination which in Hebrew indicates the 


makes to reach back to the same origin, and which are 


not indigenous to Palestine, and that they came there 


Joshua exterminated all the Anakim, with the excep- 
tion of those who were established in Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod. Perhaps the giant Goliath was a descendant: 
of those of Gath. | | : 

After the time of Joshua the names of these giant 
races disappear from the pages of history; certain des- 
cendants of Rapha are subsequently mentioned under 
David. 

Il.—The Canaanites.—According to the genealogical 
table of Genesis, Canaan, the son of Cham, had eleven 
son, viz.—Sidon, Heth, Jebousi, Emori, Girgasi, Hivi, 
Arki, Sini, Arvadi, Semari, Hamathi. These names, 
with the exception of the two first, have all the article 


relation ‘of family or of race; and it is evident that 
they are the names of different people whom tradition 


here personified. Such are the people whom the Greek 
writers call Phoenicians, taking the word in its widest 
acceptation ; it is true that the classical Greek authors 
did not designate by the name of Pheeniclans any but 
the Canaanite inhabitants who occupied the north of 
Palestine; but the Greek version of the Bible applies. 
the name sometimes to the Canaanites of Palestine who 
were dispossessed by the Hebrews. But Herodotus 
informs us that according to the Persian historians the 
Phoenicians came from the Red Sea to settle on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In another place Hero- 
dotus states that the Phetnicians affirmed that they had 
anciently dwelt by the Red Sea, But that which He- 
rodotus called the Red Sea is sometimes the whole 
Southern Ocean, of which the Guilfs of Persia and 
Arabia form parts—sometimes, in a more limited sense, 
only one of these gulfs. There is a difference of opinion 
on these passages; some think that Herodotus here 
speaks of that which we call the Red Sea, or the Ara- 
bian Gulf; others, supported by the authority of | 
Strabo, who says expressly that the Phanicians came 
from the Persian Gulf to the Meditterranean, think 
very reasonably that it is the latter gulf of which 
Herodotus speaks. On what side soever truth may lie, 
that which here concerns us is that the Canaanites were 


from another country. The old traditions do not let 
us know the period of this migration of the Canaanites, 
but it must have happened about two thousand years 
before the Christian era, for when Abraham came to 
Palestine the Canaanites were already established there. 
Of the eleven tribes descended from Canaan six set-. 
tled in the north of Palestine, where they founded 
cities ; viz., Sidon, on the coast of the Mediterranean ; 
Acra (by the Arci) to the north of Tripolis; the Sini, 
probably at tne south-west of Libanus, where, accord- 
ing to Strabo, a fortress was built which was called 


Troglodytes), who, occupied the mountains now called 
El-Scherali ; the Avoim, who dwelt in the south-west as 


the Kadmonites, mentioned along with the Canaanite 
races. The Kenizites and Kadmonites are otherwise 
unknown. As to the Kenites, Balaam saw them from 
an eminence by the side of Amalek, and it appears also 
from a passage in the Ist Book of Samuel that they 
were established among the Amalekites, on the south of 
Palestine. A branch of them settled among the Hebrews. 

The aborigines of Palestine, on the WV. of the Jordan, 
had been invaded by the Canaanites before the time of 
Moses. The kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adma, 
Zeboim, end Segor, whose race is unknown to us, were 


(now Khousistar). They bore the yoke during twelve 
The king of 


vassals. In their march they attacked and defeated 
the Rephaim, the Zouzim, and the Emin, established 
on the E. of Jordan; they also proceeded to the S. and 


short timo afterwards, in consequence of a volcanic 
were totally defeated by Kederlaomer,their bands having 


Keder- 


cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, Adma and Seboim, were 


part of this work. 


- The covntry of the Rephaim on the E. of the Jerdan 
was invaded, doubtless, by the Amorites, for Sihon 


The Emim were 
disporsessed of the country by the Moabites and the 


who, as we shall afterwards see, were Philistines; but 


Hear O Israel,” says Moses “you shall this day pass 
over Jordan, to dispossess nations greater and more 


‘whom you have beard it said: who is able to stand be- 


| this sense that we find kings of the Hethites mentioned 


flames, threw themselves upon the houses and pillaged 


Sinns ; the Arwada, on the small island of Aradus 3 the 
Lemari, probably at Simyra, near Antaradas, on the 
west of Libanus; the Hamaki, at Wamath, in Syria. 
We have nothing to do here with the races which be. 
longed to Pleuicda, properly sc ecalied, or to Syria. 
There still remain five Canaanite races which were 
settled in Palestine; namely—1l. The Hethites; 2. 
The Jebusites; 3. The Amorites; 4. The Girgashites - 
5. The Hivites. In addition to these five races we also 
find mentioned—6, ‘The Canaanites (probably named 
after another Canaan, the descendant of one of the 
eleven sons of the first Canaan); and 7. The Perizites, 
who did net, perhaps, form any tribe in particular, but 
were such as dwelt in the plain, as this Hebrew namc 
would seem to indicate. Such are the seven races 
mentioned in the Bible as inhabitants of the country, 
and as those whom the Hebrews were-to expel. The 
following are geographical and historical details about 
these races : | | 
The Hethites dwelt among the mountains surround. 
ing Hebron. It was here that, after the death of 
arah, Abrabam purchased from the Hethites a family 
chre. Esau married two women of this race. 
We find the remains of this people a long time after the 
invasion of the Hebrews. The unfortunate Uriah, one 
of the generals of David, and the husband of Bathsheba, 
was a Hethite; in the harem of Solomon there were 
wives of this race. The name Hethites is sometimes 
taken for Canaanites in general, and it is doubtless in 


after the last remains of. this people had been subju- 
gated by Solomon. | | 
| (Tobe continued.) 


An Outrace.—On June 22nd, 1559, terrible fire 
broke out in the Jews quarter at Prague. In a short 
time more than sixty houses were reduced to ashes. ‘The 
people, far from assisting the Jews to extinguish the 


them, carrying away every article of value of which they 
could lay hold. These pious Christians went still farther. 
To pillage and theft they added torture and murder. 
They amused themselves by roasting alive some old men 
and women, who were not quick enough in escaping. And 
what did the Christian authorities all the while? They 
held their peace, not deeming it necessary to interfere in 
behalf of the accursed Jews, doomed sooner or later to 
suffer in the flames of the infernal regions, | 

ConvERSION TO JUDAISM.—In July, 1247, Clements 
IV. published a bull, wherein he complains that Christians 
do not avoid embracing Judaism, and consequently orders 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 

(Continued from our last.) 

The southern extremity of the overhanging moun. 
tain is called the Mountain of Offence, because it jg 
generally understood to be that on which Solomon built 
his idolatrous altars. “There did Solomon build q 
high place for Chomesh, the abomination of Moab, on 

| ’ 

the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, the 
abomination of the children cf Ammon.” The front of 
this mountain is called the Rock of Selomon, and ja 
perforated with tombs. It gives a very curious and 
exact idea of the ancient mode of sculpture, as seen jn 
Petra and all other cities of the primeval age which 
have yet been discovered, _ | 

The lower part of the mountains and all around js. 
the burial place of the Jews, so full of tombs that they 
almost touch each other. Here, says Dr. Robinson. 
over against their ancient temple, many members of that 
remarkable people came to mingle their bones with 
those of their fathers, awaiting the great day foretold 
by the prophets. | 

Overhanging the city, and overlooking all the other 
hills, is the three-topped Mount of Olives, so called, 
from the earliest times, from the number of olive trees 
which grew upon its sides. The view from its summit 
is most beautiful. Jerusalem spread out beneath the 
feet like a map on the one side; and on the other a 
varied and extensive view of the Mountains of Moab 
and the Vale of Jordan to the Dead Sea. 

The origin of Jerusalem is lost in remote antiquity, ° 
When the Hebrews invaded Palestine it was the seat 
of Adoni-Zedec, a Canaanitish king, and was then 
called Jebus, or Jebusi. The king was conquered and 
slain by Joshua, and the city given to the tribe of Bens 
jamin. As the Benjamites delayed long in gaining 
possession of it, the neighbouring tribe of Judah went 
up and took it. The stronghold, however, on the 
upper town, still continued in the possession of the 
Canaanites for several hundred years, the Israelites 
dwelling in the lower part without molestation, tll at 
length Joab took the castle in the reign of David, who 
transferred his residence from Hebron to this city, 
which thenceforward bore the name of Jerusalem, or by 
abbreviation Salem, that is, city of peace.’ Here 
the temple was built by Solomon; after whose death, 
when ten of the tribes revolted, Jerusalem continued to 
be the capital of the kingdom of Judah. In the reign 
of Amaziah, Joash king of Israel took the city, plun- 
dered the temple and the palace, and carried c2ptive a 
part of the inhabitants. By the succeeding kings of 
Judah, Uzziah, Jotham, and Hezckiah, Jerusalem was 
fortified. In the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar 
King of Babylon took the city, and carried into his 
own dominions, not only the king, but the greater part 
of the inhabitants; leaving Jeholakim’s brother Zede- 
kisah to be king in his place, as a tributary to the crown 
of Babylon. Zedediah, however, having become a vassal 
tothe King of Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar, in a second 
expedition, conquered, sacked, and burnt the city; bat 
70 years after, when Babylon became a part of the 
Persian empire, Cyrus gave permission to the captive 
Jews to return to their own country to rebuild their 
city and temple. The manner in -which this was 
accomplished forms the subject of the books of Ezra 
ard Neherniah; but Jerusalem had to suffer new ca- 
lamities. In the space of 550 years it was successively 
besieged and taken by Ptolemy Lagi, King of Egypt; 
by Astiochus Epiphanes, Ning of Syria; by Pompey 
the Great; by Parcorus the Parthian; and by Herod 
the Great. The Romans, who first obtained possession 
of the Holy Land about 60 years n.c., oppressed the 
inhabitants so cruelly, that at length they rose in open 
rebellion, and with such violence, that ‘Titus Vespasian 
was dispatched with an army to repress them. | 

When Titus appeared before Jerusalem, it wae inter- 
nally convulsed by the dissensions of the three usurpers, 
who held it among them—Eleazar, John, and Simon— 
and who, by turns, tyrannised over the people, and 
slaughtered the partisans of each other. | : 

Titus having taken up bis position at the north-west 
corner, called the Camp of the Assyrians, the conflicting 
parties were forced to unite for their common defence. 
He attacked the outer wall, and having battered it, the 
Jews retreated into Antonia, the temple, and behind 
the wall, which Titus then approached. Having made 
a breach therein, his soldiers poured into the thicker 


| parts of the city, and from the closeness of the streets, 


as mentioned previously, they became entangled ; and 
from the showers of missiles that were poured on them 
on all sides from the roofs of the houses, they were © 
repulsed with severe loss, and forced to retreat. => 


lation by the valleys around the entire city, most 
direful, prodigies announced that the God of Israel had _ 
abandoned bis people, and delivered them to destruction. _ 


immense bolts and locks, suddenly burst out of itself, 
as if to afford an access to the enemy; frightful 
pearances for a long time are manifested in the heavens; 
and at night the priests approaching the sanctuary are 
terrified by the sound of a loud voice, which cries out, 
Tet us depart from hence.” 

(To becontinued.) 


THE Jewish PaRLIAMENT,—As reference is occasion+ 


all inquisitors to take proceedings against Christians that 
should renounce their religion, and against Jews that 
should induce them to take such a step,—V, £. | 
AmsTERDAM.—A Parpon.—Five years since a young 
man named Hirsch, a son of one of the Beth-hamid- 
rash rabbis at Amsterdam, was sentenced by the court to 


ally made to this Parliament, we will give an account of — 
it. On April 22, 1240, Henry III. ordered all sheriffs of 

the realm to send to Worcester on Quasimado Sunday six 
of the richest Jews of every city. Every place, even the — 
smallest, was to be represented, that the king might 


twelve years’ imprisonment for having stabbed the mis- 


was committed from fanaticism. The young man has no 
| been pardoned. 


sionary Schwartz in his church with a dagger. This act ! 


deliberate with them on matters of interest to them. But 
when the Jews met at Worcester, all that the king wanted 
of them was the sum of 20,000 marcs. This amount they 


Wj had to pay, unless they preferred losing their liberty- 
4 This was the Jewish Parliament of Worcester. 


_ Some years before Titus drew his line of.circumval-........ 


The inner gate of the temple, which was fastened with 
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INSTITUTION OF THE PRIESTHOOD. | 


i has in modern time produced very few rab- 
The best known among these is 
David Nieto, who was Chacham ofthe Sephardim Con- 
regation in the first half of the last century, and whose 
‘writings are highly esteemed. England, however, before 
him, possessed another learned Jew and rabbinical 
author—Isaac Abendana—who seems to be but little 
known. He lived principally at Oxford, and in 1706 
“there were published by him: “ Discourses of the 
‘Ecclesiastical and Civil Polity of the Jews,” in six 
dissertations, viz— Of their Courts of Jadicature; 
Laws concerning Tithes ; Institution of the Prieshood; 
Their Liturgy; Their Schools; Their Feasts, Fasts, 
Coins, Weights and Measures. The information 1s 
evidently drawn from primary sources—the rabbinical 


writings ; and we reproduce the third discourse, ‘‘Insti- | 


tution of the Priesthood,’ acquainting'us with much that 
is interesting but yet very little known. : 

OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE PRIESTHOOD, AND THE 

EXERCISE OF THE SAME AMONG THE JEWS. 

As God Almighty is the Fountain and great Original 
of all authority and power; so it is unexceptionally evi- 
dent that no regular government hath ever appeared in 
the world without acknowledging a particular depend- 


ence upon him, and consequently an obligation to serve. 


and obey him. Hence is it that no considerable socie- 
ties, however differing in the forms of administration, 
have at any time fallen into a settled order and estab- 
lishment, without an agreeable provision fortheadvance- 
ment and support of their sacred as well as civil con- 
cernments. Onthe contrary, all their endeavours with 
respect to the latter, have been looked upon as lame and 
defective, ifthe former seemed to be neglected: which 
by the way is a sufficient argument of the in‘rinsic 
excellency of religion, since it hath always been 
esteemed by such singular force and efficacy in the ad- 
ministration of even secular affairs, that it hath never 
been thought useless or unnecessary where erder and 
regularity have preserved their just reputation. But 
we may yet advance further, and safely pronounce, that 
all well-constituted governments have been erected 
upon religion as their firmest foundation ; which, there- 
fore they have ever valued as their greatest ornament, 
their strongest support; pursuant hereto we find that 
all Law-givers have had a principal regard to sacred 
things ; and their chief aim and scope hath been to pro- 
vide for the establishment of religious matters, that so 
a firm bottom might be laid for civil commerce, and the 
exercise of mutual good offices betwixt man and man 
might be supported by a sense of duty towards God. 
For the confirmation of what we have hitherto ad- 
vanced, we shall not need to look for any better autho- 
rity among the Heathens, than the renowned Laws of 
the tweive tables in the early times of the Roman Com. 
monwealth, the former part of which laws was took up 
in prescribing the necessary dutics of religion ; uot to 
take notice of the conduct of Sdlen and Lycurgus in 
this affuir amongst the Athenians and Lacedemonians ; 
Nor can we desire eny better authority among our- 
selves than that of the Law, which God delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, (the tables of Ten ,Command- 
ments) which first establishes the worship of God, and 
then enjoins the common offices of Justice and Probity 
among men. An argument that the duties we pay to 
one another, would either be forgot, or lightly regarded, 
or easily broken through, if not influenced by a sense 
of duty to Almighty God. This being so necessary, 
made way for a two-fold form of Administration 
(differing indeed in their nature .and qualities, but 
otherwise. maintaining a just harmony and correspond- 
ence for the attainment of their respective ends) I mean 
an ecclesiastical and civil polity ; which having as to 


their exercise in the several ages of the world been sub- 


ject to great variety, I think-myselfobliged to attempt 
a short account thereof, the better to prepare the way to 
that which I have proposed, as the principal subject of 
My ensuing discourse. 

In the earliest periods of time both the ecclesiastical 
and civil government were exercised by one and the 
same person, who was upon that account invested with 
the double character of Prince and Priest, and accord- 
ingly performed the offices incumbent on both. Con. 
formable hereunto we read of altars erected, and sacri- 
fices offered upon them by several of the Patriarchs, 
particularly Noah and Abraham, Gen. vill. 20, and xii. 
8, which sufficiently evinces their exercise of the 

priestly function, and that they had civil authority is 
‘manifest beyond contradiction. 
_ the practice of Melcbisedeck, Gen. xiv. 18, who is there 
styled King of Salem, and priest of the most high God. 
But I need not allege particulars in confirmation of an 

Usage so universally preVailing as to have been received 


The like is evident in| 


“amongst the Heathens themselves (which might be 


made appear by numerous instances, if this were neces- 
_ gary to my present design) and therefore I shall not 
produce any further proof for the thing itself, but shall 
Only shew how those two powers whilst they rested in 
One and the same person were exercised. As the head 
ofeach family respectively had a’ supreme civil com- 
mand over all his domestics, and could apportion 
Tewards or punishments suitable to their good or ill 
behaviour, and this by a natural inherent right ; so had 
he likewise a just dominion over them in religious 
_ Matters, and in pursuance thereof was an high priest to 
_ them. His first-born assisted him in preparing and 
slaying the sacrifices, and performing other inferior 
Offices of the Priestly function; and after his death 
him in both his civil and sacerdotal autho- 
da 
Thus both the one and the other power descended 
from Father and Son, without any distinction of Tribe 


and the Judges, and afterwards the Kings from the. 


time of Samuel downwards, to confine the rights and 


exercise of the priesthood to one particular tribe, viz., 
that of Levi, as appears from Num. iii, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 
compared with Deut. x. 8. The consequence whereof 
was, that being set apart and consecrated to the service 
of God, they were exempted from all secular and mili- 
tary employments, and never put upon the execution 
of any troublesome offices whatsoever, that so they 
might be at leasure entirely to attend the duties of their 
own sacred calling, and therefore they were not to be 


numbered among the rest of the tribes, Num. i. 49, 


And in pursuance thereof he granted to the said tribe 
many and great privleges and immunities which we 
shall have occasion in the persecution of our design to 
take particular notice of. | 


' Thus the evangelical government being by God’s 
special appointment distinguished from the civil, the 
High Priesthood was conferred on Aaron and his sons 
by an ordinance for ever; and the several ministrations 
of the inferior Priests and Levites in the service of the 
Tabernacle at first, and of the Temple afterwards, were 
established by the same Divine Authority. So that 
whereas antecedently to the Jaw of Moses no man was 
prohibited the exercisa of the proper acts of the Priest- 
hood, (every one beiny allowed to offer incense and to 


sacrifice in the high places) yet when the Tabernacle | 


was erected, and the Priesthood, as we have seen, con- 
fined to one tribe, this liberty was then taken away ; 
insumuch that none but the priests could perform the 
solemn offices appropriated to the said tribe, nor any 
where but only in the Tabernacle. Only I would ob- 
serve by the way, that ifat any time by occasion of any 
great calamity ‘the service of the Tabernacle was fallen 
into disuse ; (as when the ark was taken by the Philis- 
tines,) then the former liberty returned. But when 
our nation was settled in the Promised Land, and the 
Temple was built by God’s peculiar appointment; It 
became from thenceforth unlawful for any person, the 
priests themselves not exempted, to do the service 
appropriated to that Holy Place anywhere else. And 
this by a law of necessary and eternal obiigation, as 
appears fuly from Deut. xi. 8,9, 19, and some follow- 
ing verses, compared with 1 Kings, vill, 29. And upon 
this account Solomon in his svlemn dedication of the 
Temple addresses. himself to God in these words: “] 
have surely built thee an house to dwell in; a settled 
place for Thee to abide i: for ever,” verse 15 of the 
above cited chapter of 1 Kings, whereby is implied 
that the-place of God’s worship was apon the finishing 
of the Temple determined by a standing and immutable 
ordinance. Neither were the sons of Levi separated 
from the laity only, but also from each other, insomuch 
as God appointed Aaron and his posterity to be sepa- 
rated from the body of the Levites, Exod. xxviii. 1 

{fence some were pricsts and served only at the altar 
in the killing and offering of the sacrifices appointed by 
the law; others were Levites in a strict denomination, 
and the service of the temple, as singers, porters, &c. 
As to all of them I shall need only observe this in 
ceneral, that none of them were capable of being ad- 
mitted to their respective ministrations under twenty- 
five years of age, Num. vill. 24. But because in the 
third verse of the fourth chap. of the same book, it 1s 
required that they be thirty years old or upward, 
though not above fifty, it is necessary to show how 
these ordinances are consistent with each other, Aben 
Ezra solves the difficulty thus, that the Levites were 
admitted at the age of twenty-five to do the service of 
the Tabernacle in all respects, but only that of bearing 
the atk, and this they were not obliged to do till they 
commenced thirty. And of this particular ministry (ia 
his opinion) the text whica requires they should be 

thirty years old is to be understood, Others of our 
doctors reconcile the places by asserting that at twenty- 


‘five years of age the Priests and Levites were initiated 


into their ministries, and learned their proper offices, 
but were not allowed to intermeddle in the execution of 
them till they arrived at their tuirtieth year of age. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


Tue Late Herscuet on Prosetytes.—The 
expediency of admitting Christians to the synagogue 
in our country having lately been discuseed both in our 
columns and in the “A. Z. d.I.,” it may not be un- 
interesting to learn the opinion of the late chief rabbi, 


the ‘Jewish Messenger.” Its senior editor, the Rev. S. 
M. Isaacs, of New York, writes:—‘‘ When first we 
came to these shores, there was actually. a mania for 
admitting proselytes in the Jewish faith. Now, we 
candidly confess that we have atall times been opposed 


to their admission. Call it prejudice or ignorance , we. 


could see nothing but evil from this commixture. It 


may be that in our earlier years, we had been eye and 


ear witnesses of the trouble they engender, possessing 


no Jewish feeling: themselves, and leaving a miserable | 


legacy of infidelity to their children,—that hence we 
took a dislike to the barter of souls. Let it suffice, 
that with a few laudable exceptions, we could find no 
balm in the so-termed Gilead. We remembered, too, 
most distinctly, that on our deparcure from England, 
in an official interview with the late Chief Rabbi, Solo- 
mon Herschell, among other subjects enjoined on as, 
he especially warned us against making converts, and 
as a stimulant to cause us to respect his words, he 
assured us that in his experience of forty years, he had 


| ever been opposed to such admissions, and when his 
| opposition was of no avail, as the rabbinical authorities 


in Amsterdam sanctioned such admissions, and he was 
bound to respect their dicta, yet he had found but one 
or two cases who evinced some real attachment to that 


SENSE OF 


FEELING. 


Feeling may be justly regarded as the universal sense 


of animals, and the foundation of all other sensations. 


For seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, cannot take 


Solomon Herschel, on the subject. We copy it from | 


place without an impression being made. 


other organs of sensation, we may with propriety distin- 


guish the sense of touch properly so called, from that_ 
universal sensation which we have jast mentioned, 
They are both produced through the medium of the | 


nerves. These, of which anatomists enumerate ten 


principal pairs, resemble small cords or filaments urited 


together, derive their origin from the brain, and are 
distributed to every partof the body. Wherever t ere 
are nerves there must be sensations; and wherever is the 


seat of any particular sense, there will also be found — 
nerves that are the general organs of that’ sensation. — 
There are optic nerves and auditory nerves, olfactory | 


nerves and gustatory nerves, as well as nerves subser- 
vient to the sense of feeling, that like it are distributed 
to every part of the body. These nerves proceed from 
the brain; whilst others pass off from the spinal 


marrow, through the lateral openings of the vertebra, 


and are then distributed to every part by innumerable 
ramifications. The nerves subservient to the general 
sense of feeling are also found in the organs of all the 


other senses, because, independently of their own par-— 


icular sensation, each of these organs must be suscep- 
tible of feeling. Hence the eyes, ears, nose, and mouth, 


impressions that altogether depend upon feeling, 


and are not produced by nerves proper to these organs.. 

That sensation is produced through the medium of 
the’ nerves is certain, for each part feels more acutely’ 
in proportion as its number of nerves is greater; and 
there is no feeling in those parts where the nerves are 
destroyed, or where no nerves exist. Incisions may be 
made in the fat, bones may be amputated, nails pared, 
and hairs cut, without any pain being intlicted ; or if 
any is supposed to be felt, it is merely the effzct of the 
imagination. The bones are enveloped in a nervous 
membrane, and the nails are attached to a part where 
many nerves intersect each other, forming what is called 
a plexus of nerves; and painis only felt when some of 
these are wounded or irritated. So that when we feel 
the pain commonly cailed toothache, the tooth being a 
bone, is not susceptible of feeling, but the nerve attached 
to it is extremely eensible, and occasions us to feel the 
most acute pain when it js irritated. | 

In thus diffusing the sense of feeling over the whole 
body, the Creator has evidently had our well being in 
view. The other senses are situated. in those parts, 
where they can most conveniently perform their fune- 
tions. And as it was necessary for the preservation and 


| welfare of the whole body that each of its parts should 


be informed of what might be useful or prejudicial, 
agreeable or disagreeable, it was necessary that the sense 
of feeling should be diffused over every part of the body. 
It isa still further proof of Divine Wisdom, that several 
species of animals have the sense of feeling more acute 
than falls to the lotof men; for their acuteness of feel- 
ing 1s necessary in their mode of life, and compensates 
their deprivation of some other senses. The snail’s 
horns for example, possess an exquisite sense of feeling 
and the least obstacle causes them to be drawn in with 
extreme celerity. How delicate also is the feeling of 
the spider, since, in the midst of the web which it has 
s0 ingeniously woven, it perceives the slightest vibra- 
tions which the approach of an insect may occasion. 
Without dwelling, however, upon the sense of feeling 
in animals, is is sufficient to consider it in man, for our 
admiration to be abundantly called forth. How can the 


nerves, which seem to be merely susceptible of more or 


less length, breadth, tension and vibration, transmit to 


the soul so many different impressions and sensations 2 
Is there between the soul and the body such a connexion 
that nerves of a determinate size, structure, and tension, 
shall always produce certain sensations ? 


the small particles of matter which emanate from bodies 
that the impressions they receive from them should be 
always followed by certain determinate sensations? To 
these questions it may be answered, that our knowledge 


upon the subject is too limited to ascertain the imme- 
diate cause of these effects, and we are obliged with all 
humility to acknowledge that the mystery is at present 


impenetrable. 


Let us then be content, and give thanks unto God, | 
that with the other senses which he has bestowed upon 
us, he has also granted us that of feeling. If our bodies” 
possessed less sensibility, of how many pleasures should — 
we not be deprived! We could neither have discerned _ 
what would be advantageous to us, nor what would — 


As the sense. 
of feeling operates diff:rently in seeing, from what it. 
does in hearing, and in hearing from what it does in the 


Has each 
| organ of sense, nerves 80 constituted, so analogous to ~ 


have been prejadicial. Happy would it be if we hadas 


exquisite a sense of what is good for our souls; if we 
rightly appreciated what is excellent and honest ; if. 


our desire for holiness equalled our love of pleasure. 


Tue MEANING oF “ Min” (99%9),.—This term, of so 
frequent occurreuce in the rabbinical writings, has been 
strangely explained to be a ‘‘ manichean,” a follower of 
the heresiarch Manes, and to mean an infidel. 
time, however, a German scholar conjectured that it was 
a contraction of the three words "45 Vip" POND (a 
believer in Jesus the Nazarene), but no proof for this 
statement was adduced. We now see in the ‘ Jewish 
Intelligence” that in the ancient edition of the Talmud, 
Rashi, on Chaghiga, fol. 5, 6, expressly explains—D°3") 
(Munim are disciples of Jesus, who do notacknowledge the 
words of the sages. | 


- METROPOLITAN FREE Hosprrat, DEVoNSHIRE-SQUARE, 


In modern 


or family, and thus continued till the ti f the Mosai- 
by God to: faith which they had pledged themselves to love and to 


make a distinction betwixt them, and with reservation | "ee? All such conversions, as he laconically observed, 
_ Of the civil power tothe supreme magistrates, as Joshua 5 Were, "8 wan for a woman, or a woman for a Man. 


City.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during _ 

the week ending Aug. 9th was—medical 1325 ; surgical — 

658 ; total, 1983; of which 671 were new cases; and 
upwards of 600 were Jews. oS ae 
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“with qualms and vomiting. 


brought it home to the proprietor. 


~ rabbis of the kingdom will meet in conference. 


altogether abolished. 
literature waged by Nicholas has now ceased.— Z.d. I. 
Peyutim.—The question whether the 
- Peyutim should be retained as part and parcel of the li. 


charged 
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AUGUST 15, 188g 


SIXTY PERSONS POISONED 

A. most atrocious and fiendish crime has been com- 
mitted at Berlin, which, for its irreconcilability with 
human nature, and even the law of crimes, may perhaps 


AT 


- gtand unexampled in all history of moral aberrations. 


There isa fashionable tavern, with park and garden, at 
the west-end of the metropolis, the “* Thiergarten,” where 


fashionable partics are in the habit of taking dinner or 


supper, celebrating marriage festivities, and the like. Last 
week, when arich Jewish family had repaired there to 
spend the afternon with their guests, consisting of sixty 
persons, in honour of their daughter, who had been given 
away in the forenoon as the wedded wife of a rich Je wish 
merchant, they began their afternoon diversions with 
drinking coffee. No sooner had they tasted their cups 
than thirty of them fell into fits, and were tortured with 
the most agonizing cramps and contortions of the bowels, 
while the others.who had taken less of the coffee came off 
| The lives of the principal 
sufferers are despaired of. Several doctors were immedi- 
ately sent for, and, hurrying to the spot, did what they 
could to relieve the sufferers for the moment, and centred 


their attention on the coffee, parts of which had been secured 


for chemical tests. In some cups they discovered, on close 


“examination, atomic residues of crystals, which were after- 
“wards ascertained to consist of chemically pure morphium, 
—oneof the most powerful poisons. All were long at a loss 
~ how to account for the presence of this poison in the cup. 


Inquiries by the criminal police, who took the matter up 
eagerly, resulted in disappointment, till the antecedents of 


the proprietor of the tavern, the Odeum, a young man of 
about thirty, M. Maeder, were scrutinized, and afforded 
causes for suspicion. 


Led into this track, the 
criminal police traced the crime to its first source, and 
This man, Maedez, 1s 
the son of a woman who is just expiating the crime of 


repeated incendiarism in a House of Correction, Previous 


to her last act of incendiarism she lived with her son close 
to the institution of a celebrated professor of chemistry, 
where the unsuspected son came and went asa friendly 
neighbour., One day the professor missed, to his great 
surprise, a phial of crystallised morphium from is carefully- 
locked-up box of poisons, and never afterwards could 
account for the disappearance of this chemical preparation, 
which in its crystallised form is very rare. He was waited 
on by an officer of the criminal police, and told that his 
poison had been found in the waisteoat-pocket of the 
young Maeder, part of which he had thrown into the sixty 
cups of coffee before they had been served to his quests. He 
has beenfouud out and arrested, and awaits bistrial as 
wilful poisoner of sixty persons who had come to. his 
establishment for refreshments, and to pay him amply for 
the accommodation. He is possessed of an ungovernable 
hatred to the Jews, and is said to. have coolly signified 
formerly his intextion to ‘* do for them all.’-— Hull Adver- 
tiser. 


Bupa, Huncary.—A Conrerence.— An extraordinary 
event is about taking place in Hungary. The orthodox 
Hitherto 
the orthodox all over Europe have left the ticld open to 
reformers. It is the reformers who established the Jewisli 


press, and again it was the reformers who held conferences, 


thus greatly influencing public opinion. It seems the 
orthodox have now discovered their mistake, and hasten 


to avail themselves of the same means so successfully 


employed by their opponents, Orthodoxy in Germany has 
at present a periodical press of its own, and now it is also 


preparing for holding a conference in Hlungary. 


Russia.—JEWISH PRINTING OrricEs.—The Jewish 
printing offices, which by an order of the late Czar had: 
been closed, without exception, have now been re-opened 
by permission of the reigning :mperor. <A tax, however, 
has been imposed on them, according to the number of 
presses employed. The proceeds of this tax will not go 


into the imperial exchequer, but will be employed in the 

- promotion of education among the Jews. 
clemency of the monarch is extended not only tothe physi- 
eal, but also to the spiritual welfare of his Jewish subjects, 
We have to add that the heavy duty formerly levied on any 


Thus the 


Hebrew work imported into Russia from abroad has been 
The insane war against Hebrew 


turgy or should be excluded from the service having been 


_. dliscussed, the latter alternative was carried by a large 
‘Majority, the wardens and members of the congregation. 


being unanimous on this point.—4, Z. d. 


Arcovia.—A Srraxex Orper.—The Government ot 
 Argovia has addressed a letter to the rabbi, informing 


bim that unless he granted to the Jewish scholars in the 


public schools dispensation permitting them” to writé on 


Sabbaths, the authorities would act on their own respon- 
Moravia.—A Conrerence.—In consequence of the 


rights lately granted to the Austrian Jews, certain 


special taxes and burdens imposed upon the Jews of 
Moravia have been abolished. There being in ex- 
istence a considerable fund resulting from these taxes 
in former years, 45 congregations met in April last, 
by deputies, in a conference, held at Brunn, for the 
purpose of deliberating on the steps to be taken in 


order to obtain permission from the Government to 


employ this sum in the foundation of such public 
institutions as might be deemed useful to the interests 
of the Jewish population of the province. After 


several meetings a committee of eleven was appointed 
with carrying out the views of the assembly, 


and in due time to convene it again, and to present to 
ita report, The committee has commenced opera- 
tions by making an application to the governor of the 


province, The request was received favourably, How- 
 @ver, no definite answer has as yet been received,— 


THE DECLINE OF THE THEOCRACY. 
No human government ever existed which has not 
opened a source of popular discontent ; for every hu- 
man institution is accompanied by its silent corruption, 
and the meridian of its excellence is only touching the 
first gradations of its decline. Models of ideal govern. 
ments which have flattered the imagination, and that 


real inequality, have alike found their moral force too 
weak toreach to the secret passions of Man. The 
three great fuactions of a commonwealth, are the 
proposing—the debating—and the resolving of the laws; 
functions which, in all the governments which man 
ever planned, are divided among different orders of 
society, but whose clashing interests no human wisdom 
can ever ad just. 

- If men conld imagine “that they were not ina good 
state when they were in the best,” as Secker has hap- 
pily described the divine government of the Hebrews, 
the numberless expedients of human ingenuity must no 


longer be allowed to seduce our hopes. It is not strange 


that the Platos, the Mores, the Harringtons, and so 
many modellers of ideal repyblics, should have failed 
when the most sublime of all legislators could not render 
his commonwealth so perfect as toendure for many 
ages, 

The Theocracy existed in al! its mysterious and mi- 
diate communication with His servant Moses ; but even 
under the tranquil unifomity of that state, and while 
the people were protected by the paternal code, as the 
members of one great family, they were still wavering 
and indocile, passing with inconceivable facility from the 
fervor of obedience to sullen contumacy. Moses more 
than once hesitated to address the turbulent multitude ; 
and so conatantly were they incurting the upbraidings 
and menaces of the Lord, that in the Targum, or Jewish 
exposition of the Scriptures, the Book of Deuteronomy 
is called ‘the Buok of Reprosches.” | 

Tbe mightiest of legislators, preparatory to his deatb, 
invoked Heaven and Earth to record that he had placed 
before his people life and death, and had sent forth his 
bencdictions and his curses to his children of Israel ; he 
had warned them, that on the strict observance of his 
law, without addition or dimintion, their existence 
depended as “a holy ” and “ peculiar people.” Never 
more than on that solemn farewell were this people of 
children stricken by terror and prophecy. The last 
appearance of Moses anong his people, is an incident 
at once awful and pathetic ; aud the prescient impreca- 
tions, eloquent and terrible, present altogether a scene 
without a parallel in profane histtory. 

Yet when Joshua, the minister and successor of Moses, 
partaking of the inspiration of his master, was ‘‘ going 
the way of of all earth,” and desirous of fixing the last 
settlement of his goverment, the chief deemed. it 


“Whom they would serve? Whether the gods on 
the other side cf the flood”—-ia which flood they had 
miraculously found a path inthe waters,—or ‘‘the 
gods of the Amorites ?” a people whose lands they now 
possessed. The veteran general delivered his own 
decision ; ‘* As for me and my house, we will serve the 


indicates that these blind and sensual Israelites 
were 2isposed to divide their religion with the polluted 
rites, and the local gods of their neeighbors ; and that 
this ‘stiff-necked ” race, though they had been favored 
with the revelations of miracles and of their lav—were 
yetin a state of doubt and indecision even during the 
Theocracy. 
The-Tneocracry, however, still subsisted throughout 
the heroic era of ihe Judges. The voice of the Eternal 
was still heard, but the people remained volatile and 


vain ; ambitious to vie with their neighbors, their eyes 


dwelt with longing onthe pomp of mortal monarchs, the 
petty princes around them. In theirfoolish pride, they 
supplicated the heroic Gideon to be their king. The 


constitutional patriot indignantly rejected for himselt 


and for his family, the spurious royalty, = 
But the Lord was “hiding his face from them.’ 


not God ’—is the Divine style allusive to the fabulous 
deities of other nations, and for the punishment of this 


-yain and restless people, the Theocracy at length was 


suffsied to share the fate even of ordinary human insti- 
tutions. Samuel had become ancient, and his own 


degenerate race stooa among the corrupters and the 


corrupted. The crisis had arrived when the Judges 
were themselves to be judged. The people were 
aggrieved ; the Philistines were pressing vpon them and 


| in tumult they hurried on to the retirement of the aged 
seer. They broke theslumbers of the old man; and 


the prophet, through a long and disturbed ‘night, re- 
volved all that they had declared—all that he had 
meditated on in sadness. Indignant, the seer of other 


but the Lord consoled his last ancient servant, and Sa- 


muel,in communicating the decree of Heaven, closed 


the direful denouncement by an invective against 
monarchical despotism, which the most elaborate 
declamations of republicans could only amplify. In- 


people, clamorous to have, “a king to reign over them,” 
Samuel, devoted to an aristocracy o{ which he himself 
formed a part, judged ofthe sovereignty of a single 
person, by the petty 
commonwealth, 

To have introduced into the Mosaic constitution as 
its chief,a human Sovereign, was a violatiou of its 
fondamental principle ; it was an open revolt of the 
people against the Theocracy. The profound legislator 


Republic ; such inspiration was in his knowlede of the 


‘They have moved me to jealousy with that which is’ 


days perceived that the invisible majesty of the God of 
Israel was cutraged by the substitution of a frail mortal : 


spiration itself nu longer checked the virulence of the 


despots who surrounded his holy 


had foreseen this calamity in the change of the Hebrew 


raculous state, while the Eternal was holding an imme- 


political equality, which ia itself must include so much } 


neces-saty to offer a choice to the the people— | 


Lord.”. ‘his cption accorded to the people evidently |. 


G 


will enable them to undertake the 


divine 
government. We have shown that an elective Mo | 
narchy had been contemplated, limited among * the | 
royal Priesthood,” and how the violence, or the _ 
capriciousness of regal power was to be over-ruled jn 
the person of a constitutional monarch, who, as Moses 
planned, was to have been at once a student, a pros 
tector, and an administrator of the laws of Israel, _ 
The Theocracy was now interrupted—it was op] 
occasional under David, whose frequent cries attest itg _ 
utcertain visitations. It is said to have ceased when | 
Solomon, the first hereditary monarch, ascended the 
throne. The spirit from Heaven, obscure and uncertain 
descended among that extraordinary race of Jewish Re. 
formers called Prophets ; of these there were Schools. 


| Many were bot pretenders, and few, inspired Sages, 


All now seemed but as the dim shadow of the past: 
and their inferior genins expunded dreams, and inter. 
preted mystical allegories of portents and visions, 

The Theocracy finally departed from Israel under 
the second Temple, and the mystical and miraculous 
appen dages were no longer possessed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The oracle of the Urim and Thummim, whose 
alphabet, engraven on the pectoral, started upwards 


| inspiration, as it revealed the will.of the Deity ; the 
Ark—the celestrial fire, the cloud of glory, were for 


ever absent; even the voice of Prophecy had ceased, 
From this period, we find no longer any circumstance 
supernetural in the Hebrew annals. © ea 


Tue Monrreat ConareGation.—aA traveller, who 
lately visited Montreal, writes to the “Jewish Messenger:” 
—The Jewjsh community of Montreal is unmistakably 
prominent in everything which secures for our people the 
respect of those among whom they reside, They are not 
numerous, but what they lack in quantity, they compensate 
for in quality. There are two synagogues in which 
regular service is held, according to the Portuguese and 
German minhag respectively. The former, being some 
five and twenty years of age, is lveated on Cheneyville 
street, its minister, the Rev: Dr. De Sula, residing in the 
house adjacent. Asa matter of course, the services are 
strictly those pecuil r to the Sephardim. The synagogue 
itself strongly recalls to me the beau ideal of an ancient 
place of worship adapted to the wants of a Jewish. con- 
gregation. It is somewhat dark, but the effect of the 
interior is singularly impressing. We should judge that it 
resembles the Mickveh Israel Synagogue of Philadelphia, 
except in the arrangement of the seats. ‘The chanting of 
the psalms and hymns was just as of old; the ancieut 
Portuguese melodies being retained in all their purity, 


Although there is no choir attached to the synagogue, the 


voices of the young worshippers join harmoniously enough 
in the singing of praise and thanksgiving to the God to 
whose adoration the building is dedicated. Dr. De Sola 
delivers discourses at stated intervals. The other syna- 
gogue, of the * British. German and Polish Israelites,” jis 
in St. Constant street, and its exterior resembles that of 
the Portuguese edifice. In the interior, however, the 
bright appearance of the decorations and furniture is par- 
ticularly noticeable. Besides the windows, light is admitted 
from above by means of a dome. ‘The presiding officer's 
seat is placed upon the almemor, the only variation we 
noted from the arrangements seen in other places of 
worship. ‘he Rey. Mr. Fass, formerly of Albany, is ry 
of this congregation. ‘The synagogue has been erected 
about two years. ‘To the Portuguese congregation is 
attached a Sunday school, where the minister instructs the 
children who wish to attend, in the tenets of our faith, and 
the mysteries of the Hebrew language, | 

AusTRIA.—ScHoois.—The Minister of Worship has 
decided that a school of religion must be organised in ° 
every Hebrew congregation, and that every Israelite must 
be a member of some congregation. : 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH— 
Used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
informed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty’s Laundress says, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found none of 


| themequal to the Glentield, which is the finest Starch she ever used, 


When you ask for GLENFIELD PATENT Stancu, see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
Wotherspoon &.’Co., Glasgow & London. 


CITY OF LONDON 


CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
CHANDELIERS, MEDLUEVAL, AND OTHE 


MANUFACTURERS. 

NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in — 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made © 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT as- 


GAS-FITTINGS, STAR AND SUN-LIGHT 


LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC 


| and PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS, | 


“and every other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for ~~ 


heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 
most improved and economical principles. aa 
Worxs—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM. 
Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, GRAveL. 
Lane, and 147, Hounpspitcu. | 
Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Theatres, 
Concert Halls, and other public buildings, can be had by applying © 


Principal 


at the Manufactory and Show-rooms, 147, Houndsditch, N.E, 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR BARTHENWARL, CHINA 
| AND TABLE GLASS, _ 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment of 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, anv TOILETTE Ware of the newest 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both ent 

and pressed, of the best erie | and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 14%, — 
-Houndsditch, City, N.E. 
Export and other orders promptly executed. 
Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of charge. 
THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP. 
To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. — 
A large assortment on show, A liberal Discount to Merchants. 


London: Printed and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the Pro- 
prietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C., inthe 
arish of Allhallows, in the Cityof London. Friday, Augas> — 

, 1862, Rev. S, M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 


is hidden workings of the human passions. Moses had | 


York, Agent for the United States of America, 


anticipated this inevitable termination of the 
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